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ETON COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
(Continued from p. 384.) 

On turning to the Latin classical authors one is 
struck by tl mparative paucity of first editions. 
There appear to be but three undoubted specimens. 
1. Cornelius Nep ys, Venet., 1471, Nicholas Jenson, 
a scarce and very beautiful small folio. Macro- 
bius, 1472, the same printer and place. This is a 
splendid piece of old typography, with coloured 
initials and one or two illustrations. (Another 
Macrobius, Brixiz, 1483, on large paper, is 
equally fine: with each is the Somnium Scipionis. 
3. Seneca’s Tragedies, Ferrara, Andrea Gallus, sing 
anno, but assigned to the year 1474. These are 
all rare and valuable impressions. Of Seneca’s 
philosophical works there is also a fine edition 
(Venice, 1490), with initial letters and capitals 
rubricated through 

The list of good 
prehensive one. 
Aldines :—Lucretius, 1500 (only three copies of 
the actual ed. prince. are known to exist). 
edition, which is well spoken of by Munro, is a 
small quarto. The copy in this library is bound in 
dark old morocco, with handsomely ornamented 
sides, and was originally in the library of Colbert. 


ut. 
old editions is a very com- 
All the following are early 





This | 


There is also the second Aldine Lucretius, 1515 ; 
Plautus, 1522; Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, 
1502; Virgil, 1558; Horace, 1501, 1519, 1527,1559. 
The first of these Horaces is rare and interesting as 
printed in the Italic cursive letter, first used in the 
companion Aldine Virgil of the year 1501. It is 
said that this type was invented in imitation of 
Petrarch’s handwriting. There are impressions of 
Ovid, in 3 vols. 1502, 1503, 1533; of Statius, 
1502, 1519. We have, in fact, almost a complete 
set of the Latin poets, printed by Aldus, and of 
prose authors, including almost all Cicero, a corre- 
sponding collection. The cabinet containing these 
Aldines, bound, as they are, in handsome red or 
green morocco, forms a great ornament to the 
library. 

There are, of course, many other editions ; ¢.., 
of Cicero, of whose works, in whole or part, there 
are nearly a hundred copies (though, curiously, 
Ernesti is not among them). There are extremely 
fine Venetian impressions (not Aldines) of the 
De Finibus, 1481, and Epp. ad Atticum, 1499, 
the latter with coloured initials, and one of the 
Philippics, Vicenza, 1488. Of Ovids there are 
more than a.score. Burmann’s, 8 vols., 4to., are 
very handsome, as is also his celebrated Phedrus. 
Out of the sixty impressions or thereabouts of 
Horace we select for notice (1) the earliest Stras- 
bourg, 1498, folio, printed by Reinhard cognomeéto 
Gtirninger. This edition has marginal notes on 
each side of the text, and very quaint woodcuts, 
I see no mention of it in Dibdin or elsewhere. 
(2) Lambinus’s last edition, Paris, 1587. (3) Bent- 
ley’s, Cantab., 1711, and Amst., 1713. (4) Pine, 
1733, 2 vols., with its lovely vignettes. There is a 
finecopy of Acron’s commentary, Milan, 1474, Zarot, 
the editio princeps. In Terences this library is, as 
might be expected, rich. To mention a few out of 
about fifty. (1) A very fine old copy, with 
Donatus’s commentary, in the middle of which 
the text is set, excepting a few pages, where it is 
on the margin of one side only. The initial letters 
of each line, and of each actor’s speech, and of 
each sentence in the notes are crossed through and 
underlined in red, which was evidently added by 
hand, as blots in one page testify. The colophon 
is “Impressum Venetiis per Nicolaum Girard- 
engum recognitiiq’ p’ Magistri Francisci diana 
sub Anno Dni meccctxxvii.” This edition does 
not seem noticed in the books. (2) “Cum Donato,” 
1492. (3) “Cum figuris,” 1496 (these two have 
coloured initials). (4) R. Steph., 1541, Paris, 
4to., much valued by bibliographers. (5) Wester- 
hovius, 1726. (6) Bentley, Cantab., 1726, and 
Amst., 1727. 7) A ca Rouen edition, 
in Gothic type, small 4to., without date, having 
four from an old Latin Grammar, also 
in Gothic type, bound up at the end of it. 
The title is, “Terentii Aphri poete comicorum 
elegantissimi comedie a Guidone juvenale familia- 
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riter explicate, una cum explicationibus Jodoci 
Badii Ascensii auspicato adhibitis,” and the colo- 
phon is similar. The Hecyra comes last, has only 
four acts, and no valete or plaudite at the end, 
nor the “ Calliopius recensui,” which is at the end 
of the other plays. This edition is referred to by 
Dibdin, who gives the date 1506, though he adds 
no authority for it. The place of publication, 
which is given in the colophon, he dtdes not appear 
to have known. Of Madame Dacier’s translation 
of Terence, with plates, Rotterdam, 1717, 3 vols., 
there are two copies. 

It would be tedious to go into much more detail. 
To give an idea of the abundance of Latin litera- 
ture, we may say that there are at least twenty 
different editions of Sallust, some of great beauty 
(e.g., the Madrid one, 1772, large paper, with maps 
and a Spanish translation), the same number of 
Cesar, and almost as many of Suetonius, of Q. 
Curtius, of Apuleius (1494 and 1498 are the 
oldest editions of the last two), and of Lucan. 
Of the last-named poet there is a fine copy of the 
Strawberry Hill impression (1760) with Bentley’s 
notes, large paper, bound in red morocco, Of 
Virgil, who appears in all forms (some very shapely 
ones), from folio to the diminutive 18mo., Sedan, 
1625, there is no fifteenth century edition to record. 
The earliest is Paris, 1500, Thielman Kerver, with 
Servius and Ascensius’s commentaries. A reprint 
of this in 1515 has some quaint old woodcuts, and 
contains Maphzus Vegius’s continuation of the 
/Eneid in a thirteenth book. Baskerville’s 4to., 
1757, is one of the most finished specimens of his 
celebrated typography. One or two publications 
may be here noticed in connexion with Virgilian 
literature. (1) The fac-simile of the Medicean MS. 
published by Foggini at Florence in 1741, 4to. 
(2) Iconice Figure, fifty-five plates by Bartholi, 
consisting of scenes from Virgil, copied from the 
original figures in the Vatican codex. (3) Virgilius 
Collatione Scriptorum Grecorum IIllustratus, a 
small 4to., Antwerp, C. Plantin, 1568. Of this 
book there are two copies, one of which came from 
the Bibliotheca Colbertina. (4) For the curious in 
translations from Virgil we mark “ The XIII. 
Bukes of Eneados, translatet into Scottish metir 
bi Mayster Gawin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkelt, 
Onkil to the Erle of Angus. Every buke having 
hys perticular Prologe,” London, 1553. This 
handsome quarto is in Gothic letters and on large 
paper. It concludes with a translation of the con- 
tinuation of Maphzus Vegius, whose appearance 
to Gawin in a vision is described in the prologue 
to the last book. The commentary of Britannicus 
on Persius and of Volscus on Ovid's Epistles, with 
the text of each, form a fine old folio volume, 
Venice, 1491. 

A few of the best of the Variorum and other 
editions, chiefly Dutch, of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, are entitled to separate men- 
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tion. Of the former the following rank among the 
best of their class : Claudian, 1665 ; Aulus Gellius, 
1706 ; Valerius Maximus, 1726 ; Silius Italicus, 
1717. Of this last versifier there is a very fine 
fifteenth century edition, Venice, Baptista de 
Tortis, 1483, given to the library by Horman in 
1502. Pliny’s Nat. Hist., Harduini, Paris, 1723, 
3 vols., folio, is a splendid performance, and still 
one of the best editions of the elder Pliny, in con- 
nexion with whom we note Guilandus De Papyro, 
1613, a monograph, which went through several 
editions, on the locus classicus about the papyrus 
(Nat. Hist., xiii. 11, sq.). 

On the Elzevirs, the Barbous, the pretty volumes 
of Foulis and Tonson, we do not propose to dwell. 
To know them all would be “ Nésse quot Ionii 
veniant ad litora fluctus.” The list of Latin classics 
may close with a short description of a few fifteenth 
century editions, none of them actually principes, 
but each of considerable rarity and typographical 
beauty. Boethius, De Consolatione Philosophie, 
with Gerson’s Consolation of Theology, Cologne, 
1488, small folio, printed in Gothic letters, 
(There are eight other copies of Boethius, be- 
sides Alfred’s translation and other versions.) 
De Viris Illustribus ex recensione Angeli 
Tiphernatis, 4to., sine loco aut anno, but pro- 
bably about 1470. This treatise, wrongly attri- 
buted in the MSS. to Pliny, is generally supposed 
to be by Aurelius Victor, though Teuffel doubts 
this, as it differs from the garrulous style of Victor 
in the Casares. Solinus, Venice, 1493, 4to., a 
geographical writer of the third century, much 
studied in the Middle Ages. Pomponius Mela, 
a better-known authority than the last on geo- 
graphy, the first Roman who composed a formal 
treatise on the subject, Venice, 1482, in Gothic 
type, with maps and coloured initials, a very 
handsome 4to. ; bound up with it is (a) Hyginus, 
Poeticon Astronomicon, the same date and place ; 
b) Prisciani Ex Dionysio de Orbis situ Interpre- 
tatio, in Latin hexameters. 

Francis St. Jonn THackeray. 

Eton College. 

(To be continued.) 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
I. 

A question which arises early in the considera- 
tion of the revision, and which may be noticed 
previously to the alterations in the translation, is 
this, How far will it enable a thoughtful but 
merely English reader to distinguish the recur- 
rence of the same word of the original in the 
various passages in which it is found ; and this 
not only in respect of the same writer, to which 
the revisers draw attention, but in respect of the 
Will such a student be able to 
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trace and identify the word of which he desires | that every such instance involves a mere question 


to ascertain the use? 


It is, of course, impossible | 


to adapt the same translation to any given word | 


in every instance, as by a mechanical adjustment ; 
the genius and the use of language forbid it ; 
but it is certainly an advantage to approximate 
to this standard as nearly as possible. It was 
2 constant objection to the former translators 
that they repudiated the attempt. <A few ex- 
amples may be taken in the instance of some 
prominent words for the examination of this 
point. 

And here a further question comes in, What is 
the value of the large number of alternative read- 
ings in the margin regarded as a whole? Some 
were required of necessity, because it would be in 
vain to suppose that the text itself could be deter- 
mined with absolute certainty in every passage. 
But the revisers have inserted a large number of 
alternative translations, independently of a pos- 
sible variation in the text. And m iy not these be 
considered Some of them were 
tainly requisite, as in the instance of 
ras in 1 Tim. ii, 15, and id avOpwrivys 
ypepas in 1 Cor. iv. 3. But so large a number 
suggests to the ordinary reader that there has been 
some hesitation or compromise on the part of the 
revisers, and has a tendency to create a feeling of 
unce rtainty, a most undesirable feel ng to enter- 
tain in respect of such a vital subject. This 
might have been avoided in many instances. It 
is granted that a translation must 
thing at the very best in transferring the ideas 
expressed in one language into another; and it 
might sometimes have been better to rest satisfied 
with the attainable exactness as expressed in the 
text. The learned reader will not care for the 
suggestions in a majority of cases, while the un- 
learned reader will not look at them, nor perhaps 
understand their importance if he does. I pro- 
pose to look at some few words, and ascertain 
from an examination of them in this respect how 
the question is to be answered as to the facilities 
which are given for identification. 

1. Aiwveos.—The distinction between aicytos, 
“eternal,” and aidsos, “everlasting,” in each in- 
stance of the use of the latter word, has been care- 
fully preserved. ‘“‘ Everlasting” is appropriated to 
atovos. But it is not equally possible to trace the 
literal equivalents of the former word, aiwvcos, and 


excessive { cer- 
ol. THS 


TEKVOYOVLG 
A 4 


sacrifice some- 


its cognates, as “age,” “the age,” “‘ages,” “the 
ages,’ “ayes of ages,” “the ages of ages,” the 


‘ ’ 


‘age day,” or “day of the age,” “the consum- 
mation of the age.” In most instances, perhaps, 
of such occurrence there is a marginal alternative, 
which contains the literal translation, while the 
more familiar version occurs in the text. But this 
is to discredit the literal translation, and assign 
to it the subordinate place. It is an assumption 





against which many writers would appeal to say | 


of the form of translation. 
2. Bov‘Aopuar.—In the instance of this word, as 
to which there can be no controversial question, 
there is apparently an excessive amount of varia- 
tion. In St. Luke’s Gospel it is represented by 
the expressions “to be willing” and “to will”; 
but in the Acts, of which he is the commonly 
accepted author, it is represented by the words 
“to intend,” “to be minded,” “to desire,” “ to 
wish,” “ to will,” as in “I would.” In the Epistle 
to Philemon there is the further translation “I 
would fain.” BovA7, on the other hand, is uni- 


formly “ counsel,” except at Acts xxvii. 12, where 
éeVevto BovrAy is “advised.” Again, BovAynpa 
in Acts xxvii. 43 is “purpose,” in Rom, ix. 19 


will,” and in 1 St. Pet. iv. 3, “ desire.” 

3. ['veors.—There is no attempt to preserve 
the well-ascertained distinction between yvoos 
and éxt3 The former is simply know- 
ledge, with no qualifying addition, but ely vols 
contains the idea of a fuller or more perfect know- 
ledge. The same failure to distinguish between 
the two conceptions is also apparent in the use of 
the cognate verbs at 1 Cor. xiii. 12, as it is in the 
text. The proper meaning, however, is given in 
the margin. 

4. In another remarkable instance a distinction 
is in like manner obscured. A careful reader will 
be at no loss to distinguish between vojsos, law 
universally, and 6 vojos, the particular and special 
instance of it exhibited in the Jewish law. The 
difference is not preserved in the rather difficult 
passage in this respect, Gal. vi. 13, in the text ; 
nor is it in Rom. ii. and iii. But it is needless 
to multiply instances of the neglect. And yet 
the highest authority among living writers on the 
New Testament, Bishop Lightfoot, has con- 
vincingly shown, in his Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Galatians, that the distinction may uniformly 
be observed. The arbitrary selection of the pas- 
sages for the observance or non-observance of the 
difference cannot be separated from interpretation. 

5. The neglect of a fine distinction is equally 
apparent in the confusion of codia with dpo- 
vnots, in spite of the Ethics, lib. vi. The term 
dpovnets is mostly applicable to the use of means, 
whether bad or good in themselves, if this is but 
clever and prudent; and in this sense it was 
applied to Satan at the first introduction of his 
agency in Gen. iii. 1 by the Seventy, with which 
use of the term the saying in St. Matt. x. 16 may 
well be compared. But codia, which involves a 
higher idea of excellence, is not so used in the 
New Testament ; it is applicable to the Almighty, 
as in Rom. xvi. 27, and can be predicated of our 
Lord, as in St. Luke xi. 49, 1 Cor. i. 30, and of “ the 
wisdom which is from above” in St. James iii. 15,17. 
And yet all this history is merged in the use of the 
terms “ wise” and “ wisdom” in the translation of 


vVoots. 
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both these words. There is an exception indeed at 
Eph. i. 8, where the two words occur together in the 
same clause, and they are properly rendered “ in 
all wisdom and prudence.” The Wycliffe-Purvey 
version, to which notice has been already directed, 
escaped the confusion by the aid of the distinction 
in the Vulgate. The steward in St. Luke xvi., as 
also are the “sons of this world,” is character- 
istically described as ° prudent 
comes out well when we read how the man is 
praised for acting “ prudently.” So, again, there is 
the fine distinction when the better set of virgins 
is named “prudent” in St. Matt. xxv., because 
they were cautious in respect of their supply of oil, 
the means for keeping = lamps in full flame. 
Both sets were equally “ wise” in the choice of 
their common end and oh reed the entrance into 
the marriage feast. This psychological indistinct- 
ness is not im proved by translating tiv civerw 
Tov ovvetov “ the prudence « of the prudent” at 
1 Cor. i. 19, which words elsewhere are rendered 
“ understanding.” , 

Aerovpyos.—The same obliteration of dif- 
ference leads to the absolute loss of a distinctive 
epithet at Rom. xv. 16. The word Aecroupyds is 
there rendered “ minister,” and the participle 
which agrees with it, iepovpyotvra, is also ren- 
dered “ ministering” in the text. By this all idea 
of the distinctive predicate is lost in a way which 
is scarcely consistent with any view of fair trans- 
lation. It may be an ecclesiastical and incon- 
venient word, but still it is St. Paul’s word, and 
should be represented in a translation, not obscured 
by the reduplicate use of the subject, which 
becomes “a minister ministering.” If there is to 
be any alteration in the way of accuracy, I cannot 
see why the A.V. should be retained on these con- 
ditions. The old translators were not insensible 
of the anomaly, for they placed “ sacrificing” in 
their margin. Aectovpycx Beo at Rom. xiii. 6 is 
paraphrastically rendered “ ministers of God’s 
service,” not that there is any relation between this 
passage and i) dtaxovia TIS Aecroupyias rar TYS, 
which is rendered “the ministration of this ser- 
vice” at 2 Cor. ix. 12. 

I cannot pursue this at greater length, but I | 
have marked the same thing in reference to xpivw 
and dvaxpivw at 1 Cor. iv. 3-5. Soas regards the 
use of the same word, dvo.a is “madness” at 
St. Luke vi. 11, but “folly” at 2 Tim. iii. 9. 
What has here been pointed ont will suggest an 
answer to the question which was proposed. The 
English student will remain at a great dis- 
advantage, as before. I cannot myself think that 
the decision by votes more or less, according to 
the question presented, has been successful in 
satisfying the requirements of translation from 
this point of view. I am not at 
responsible editor or editors, with no such numerical 


”. and the meaning | 


all sure that a | 


as well. I have seen 


obligation and fulfilled it 
a good minority, 


instances in common life where 
however small, has had the better right. 
Ep. Marsuatt, F.S.A, 

Mr. MarsHatt calls attention to the fact that 
there is no mention of the Wycliffite versions in 
the preface to the above-named book. But we 
|must not hence conclude that the revisers have 
paid no attention to that version. I am convinced 
| that the contrary is the case, because one of the 
| best desc riptions of the Wyeli ffite versions is to be 
found in a book entitled The History of the English 
Bible, by Dr. Moulton, publ shed in 1878, the 
author being one of the revisers. 

I have seen several reviews of the Revised Ver- 
sion already, and have been much struck by the 
captious and conceited style in which most of them 
are written. It would appear to be a maxim of 
criticism that the work of many hands, extended 
over a number of years, is of less value than the 
off-hand notions of a critic whé has had the book 
in his hands for a few days. I may be singular 
in my opinion, but I should like to place it on 
record that there is, at any rate, one scholar in 
England, not without some experience in the 
examination of texts, who is humble and modest 
enough to believe that his objections to various 
alterations may possibly be wrong after all, and 
who desires to thank the revisers fully, heartily, 
and unreservedly for the great benefit which their 
work has conferred upon us. 

Wa ter W. 

It would be an interesting record, and might 
save future inquirers infinite trouble, as I can 
already state from experience, if you would pub- 
lish lists of the revisers appointed under the vote 
of Convocation of the Old and New Testaments, 
Whatever may be the result of their labours, there 
can be no question that we owe those learned 
bodies a large debt of gratitude for the time and 
pains they have given to a task the importance 
and value of which will, perhaps, be but poorly 
appreciated by an ignorant and thankless genera- 
tion. C. W. Brsenam. 

We shall be glad to give the various names if supplied 
| with them. } 





SKEAT. 





of “N. & Q.” take an interest in the history of 
their country that I should be glad to direct their 
attention to the present position of the Camden 
Society. It has now been in existence for upwards 
of forty years, and has in that time rendered 
accessible to historians a very large mass of infor- 
mation. If we may judge by the reviews of our 
| present publications, there is no reason to suppose 
that our work in any way falls behind that of our 
New work is continually pressing 


} on CamDEN Socrety.—So many of the readers 







| predecessors. 


protection, would notfhave had as deep a sense of | on us, and competent editors are always to be 
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found to give their services. All our income is 
spent in publication, and we have hitherto been 
able to give our subscribers from 600 to 700 pages 
of printed matter yearly. In so doing we have 
been obliged to diminish our balance considerably, 
and it will be necessary in future to give less to 
our subscribers than they have calculated on from 
their experience of past years. The only way to 
keep up the amount of work done is to increase 
the number of the subscribers. Last year the new 
subscribers were slightly in excess of losses, but 
we want more than that. I am aware that many 
persons who value our books prefer to pick up 
those in which they may be specially interested at 
second-hand bookshops. Perhaps these cautious 
people may be reminded that there is such a thing 
as killing the goose that lays the golden eggs, and 
that unless they come forward in support of the 
society there wiil be fewer second-hand volumes 
to be had. The subscription is 1/., and names of 
intending subscribers will be received at Messrs. 
Nichols’s, 25, Parliament Street, S.W. 
Samvet R. Garpiner. 


Micnaet Martrarre’s Greek TEsTAMENT.— 
Ozell (one of the heroes of the Dunciad), in a little 
pamphlet styled Common Prayer and Common 
Sense, &c., being observations on the mistransla- 
tions, omissions, &c., in the Portuguese, Spanish, 
Italian, French, Latin, and Greek translations of 
our Common Prayer (Lond., 1722, p. 17), points 
out a very singular omission in Michael Maittaire’s 
Greek Testament, published by Tonson, 1714 
Maittaire’s editions of the classics were always 
esteemed singularly correct, but certainly this 
omission is remarkable. It is in St. John’s Gospel, 
xx. 2, where Mary Magdalene runs to tell 
Simon Peter and the other disciple whom Jesus 
loved that they had taken away the Lord out of 
the sepulchre. Maittaire omits the mention of 
St. Peter, and simply prints Epxerau Tpos TOI 
aAXAov padyriy ov epire 0 "Inoods. It might 
have been thought that such a strange oversight 
could hardly have been repeated ; but, remarkably 
enough, I bought on the same day two copies of 
the Greek Testament—the one Maittaire’s of 1714 
(which I bought for the purpose of examining this 
very passage), the other a somewhat scarce edition, 
bearing on the title-page “A Help for the more 
easy and clear understanding of the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” &c., by the celebrated Edward Wells, Rector 
of Cotesbach, in Leicestershire. This edition was 
published in parts (4to.) at various dates, and the 
Gospel of St. John is dated 1719. Now Wells was 
an accurate scholar and learned man, and he men- 
tions in his title-page that the “ original or Greek 





Maittaire and Wells were both good scholars, 
and Wells was particularly eminent for his geo- 
graphical knowledge. Your readers may not be 
aware that he is said to be the favourite scholar 
who is looking up at Dr. Busby’s face in the well- 
known portrait of the famous Master of West- 
minster. Maittaire’s omission might have been an 
oversight, and probably Wells printed from his 
edition, relying upon its fame for correctness ; but 
he surely ought to have discovered the error in the 
correction of the press. The omission, however, in 
both cases is very curious, and may not be known 
to bibliographers, Wells’s volumes should always 
be secured. Ricuarp Hooper, 

Upton Rectory, Didcot. 

Porr’s “EpistLES TO SEVERAL Persons,” 
iro., 1743.—In the Atheneum, April 16, 1881, 
under the title of “‘ The Character of Atossa,” is a 
brief account of the recently discovered copy of 
the Ethic Epistles, 4to., 1743, hitherto supposed 
to have been utterly and successfully suppressed 
by Pope’s executors. My copy is in the original 
calf binding, and occurs between the Essay on Man, 
ito., Knaptons, 1743, and the Essay on Criticism, 
all three tracts having, of course, Warburton’s com- 
mentary. It may be well to subjoin a collation. 
First come two unpaged leaves of prefat ory 
matter, viz., no title-page, but mercly half-title, 
“ Epistles to Several Persons” :— 

“ Est brevitate opus, ut currat sententia neu se 

Impediat verbis lassis (sir) onerantibus aures 

Et sermone opus est modo tristi, szepe jocoso, 

Defendente vicem modo Rhetoris at que Poetz, 

Interdum urbani, parcentis viribus, atque 

Extenuantis eas consulto.”—Hor. 
The argument of the first epistle follows on the 
next page, and the advertisement afterwards pre- 
fixed in Warburton’s edition of 1751 to the Moral 
Essays occupies pp. iii-iv. After these pages of 
prefatory matter, the epistles commence, and 
occupy pp. 1-96, the four epistles beginning 
respectively on pp. 1, 24, 40, and 74, the running 
title throughout being “ Epistles.” 

The “Character of Atossa,” here printed for the 
first time on pp. 30-1, next appeared in the 
Harleian Miscellany, vol. viii., p. 212, in 1746, as 
“The Character of a certain great Duchess, deceased, 
by a certain great Poet, recently deceased.” M.S 
In the belief that the above description of a 
hitherto unknown edition of Pope may be of 
“rye it is sent for 8) - the columns 
of “N. & Q.” . BROOKE. 

157, Rishenend Road, Hackney. 





‘IN THE MIDST OF LIFE WE ARE IN DEATH.”— 
The original source of these words has, if I remem- 


text [is] amended according to the best and most | ber rightly, been already discussed in “ N. & Q.,” 


ancient readings.” 


in the parallel column. 


Yet he repeats this identical | but when 
omission, while he has the English version correct | now to ascertain. 


and with what result Iam unable jr 1st 
I think, however, that the 
following extract from Mr. 8. J. Capper’s recent 
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work, The Shores and Cities of the Boden See, will direct under the will of his father, dated March 
be deemed worthy of insertion in your pages as an | 20, 1763, and proved at Norwich, 1763-4, and the 
interesting addition to the literature of the sub- | latter presumably through the intestacy of his 
ject, if not an actual discovery :— brother. He married at Horsey, July 9, 1770, 
“ While upon the subject of the Monastery of St. Gall, | Susanna Riches, of that parish, spinster, sister to 
the old Latin hymns should not be forgotten which were | Deborah, wife of his cousin Francis Daniel, Esq., 
there composed, prominent among which is the famous | of Hemsby and Stokesby (who was also married 
Media vita, in morte sumus. The monk Ne tker, who, | at Horsey, Oct. 19, 1762); and a near relative 
by his poetical and musical talent, was one of the greatest f th i Lad Bi ld fN ich (wh 
ornaments of the Abbey in the ninth century, was one | ® t -. ate Lady ee, mew wae 
day walking in the direction of Rorschach, when he | ¥48 Elizabeth Jex,* the enly child of William 
reached the deep and gloomy gorge of the Martinstobel. | Atkins, Esq., of Ridlington). He died July 25, 
Workmen were at that time busy throwing a bridge over | 183], aged 90, she, Feb. 26, 1833, aged 84, and 
the abyss, and, as he saw them hanging, as it were, | both were buried at Yarmouth. 3. Mary; 4. 
between heaven and earth, the peril they were in so mpe ° ° Er: os 
Elizabeth, wife of John Jay, of Filby, and who had 


impressed him as to become the motive of the hymn : Poy Maite pag “ 
utter | & family (see 5‘* S. xi. 452, last par.); 5. Ann; and 


Words and melody were written together, the | 
being indicated by a species of accentuation above the | 6. Diana, then a minor, all born, it is thought, 
words, which, in process of time, developed into our | between 1742 and 1750, and living after 1767, one 
musical notation. The ‘Media vita” was sung all over subsequently a widow, another in London, and 
Christendom ; it became a favourite battle song among . P 1 , 
the Crusaders in far-away Palestine until, in the | 4 third the wife of a Mr. Fletcher of Yarmouth ; 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the inhabitants of the | but one of them married a Mr. Jay of Norwich, 
shores of the Rhine attributing magical virtues to it, its | thought to have been brother to the said John, 
use was forbidden by the Church.’ ; | and to have been named Robert. 
J. H. Coark. | Wittiam Harrison Rupp. 

Tue Harnisoxs or Norrorx (continued from | (To be continued.) 

2416 > . ote tT. 5thS xi. 513. in; 
p. 346).—-Returning to note 7, 58. xi. 513, in addi- Mepr&vat Division or Time.—I do not think 


tion to the enumerated entries of the issue of Capt. 
Harrison, there is on the remaining portion of a 
dilapidated fly-leaf in a Bible which belonged to 
Gregory Harrison, the surveyor, the following ; . 
—— : Ne rs “- © | bk. ix. ch. xxi. p. 389, says: “ Athomus is the 
mention of the branch at Sherringham. Births: : Pm. , 
™ ’ . ba ny. xlvij partye of vncia and hyghte Athomus as it were 
Thomas and John, sons of Thomas and Margaret, | ier . “gy 

Dec. 17, 1738, and March 3, 1740, respectively | wythout dyuidyng and partynge : for dyuydynge 

c. 17, 1738, M: 3, 1740, respectively, | ¥° py ue) “ve yuyayn, 

Masthe danchter of Jehan end Mesthe, Mer 13 | and partynge of tyme passyth no ferder than 
747. J hn som of Pant and Aun. March >; | Athomus.” And so I find according to the table 
idee ’ ID, 8 ) é and 2 r\ > zb, . . . . 

. | of Papias in Du Cange :— 


I have had my attention drawn to the medieval 
division of time until to-day. Glanvil, in his 
translation of Bartholomeus, De Propr. Rerum, 





1751 Rebeces, daughter of David and Mary, 








Oct. 20, 1757. Philip, son of same, May 28, Mediaeval divisions. Modern equivalents. 
1761. Deaths: John, March 23, 1740. Robert, 7 ote — x a 
Jan. 6, 1742. Margaret, May 3, 1744. Mary,| 8 ounces 5 estent Aa eng 
July 25,1757. Margaret, Nov. 25,1761. P——,]| 14 ostents 1 moment 14 minutes, 
daughter of John and Martha, Oct. 2 or 4, 1764,| 25 moments 1 part f minutes. 
Margaret, March 19, 1765. John, May 17, 1770 14 parts (or 4 moments) 1 minute 6 minutes. 
David, May 30, 1773. John, Oct. 17, 1781.) = "mies —_ — 
Martha, widow of John, Dec. 24, 1783. And _— _ 


“ Elizabeth, an old maid turned 59 years,” March ; 
14, 1787. Pappincton Fietp-Names.—I send you some 
Continuing from the same note, John Harrison, | field-names taken from a plan of Paddington 
when resident at Horsey in 1714, voted for an made by Charles Gutch in 1828. At that time it 
estate he owned at Acle. His son John, by his would appear that Paddington consisted of two 
wife, Mary Money, of Horsey, spinster, who died | distinct and separate colonies—the one on the 
between 1748 and his own decease in 1763, had | eastern side, skirting the Edgware Road, and 
issue: 1. John, born about 1740; possibly the ! most populous in the neighbourhood of Paddington 
one who married Mary Read at Martham, June 7 Tae : 
1790, and had issue born at Yarmouth (a whles * William Jex, of Hemsby, who in 1810 had descend- 
—- - — - ba : ants of the name at Strumpshaw. married July 11, 1722, 
Mary Harrison, of Martham, was buried there Elizabeth, widow of John Newell, of Hemsby, gentle- 
April 17, 1850, aged 81). 2. Benjamin, who| man, who died Jan. 15, 1720. and was buried there. 
on leaving Horsey farmed the Acle marshes | Mr. Newell's elder daughter, .- zabeth, born oe | 
near Runbam Vauxhall, afterwards residing at 1704, was married at Yarmouth, May 27, 1727, to Richar 
‘3 , : Daniel, of Hemsby, and bore him five sons (the youngest 
Caister, and subsequently at Yarmouth, mn the of whom wus the Francis Daniel, Esq., nemed in the 
first and last but one of which parishes, and at W IN- | text), and her sister Ann espoused as stated (5*" 8, xi, 
terton, he owned lands, some of which were derived | 114, col. 1, line 18) Matthew Harrison, of Caister. 
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Green ; the other on the south-west side, lying for 
the most part adjacent to the Bayswater r Road, and 
being considerably the smaller of the two. The 
names are—Great Westminster Hall, Knigh 
Field, Lower Readings, Upper Readings, » Gro er’s 
Field, Water Fiel€é, Upper Water Field, Gre 
Marylands, The Mead, Arnold’s Fie! 1. W hist 
; 





be sent to me ; also vocabularies from other schools 
which may have i 




















Field G. F. RK. B We muet is: Aaabities telemention 
n family t t, to affix il 
I as Kx 1.—In the catalogue of the H nat 3, 0 ler that the 
I ry juoted a copy of A Banquetting- House | ’ . 
Full of Spiritual D } London, 1696, w 
i a | ‘ ¢ f } 
note ng “the name of Elias Kea new t . Bish “ If any your 
bib eraphy Keach also wrote | rea rs can clear up y ot the following con 
tr ' ' t ' of Bis} 
The Glor nd Ornament of a true Gospel-constituted ~~ ape _ ba A Fegara vo e! . i 6 P 
Chure r . Gibson, they will much oblige a puzzled pedigree- 
A Short ¢ fession of F h, contair Rt Substance | hunter, who has, at pre it, lew pport tie of 
f Larger, put forth by the Elders of Baj ac msulting books of refer My first note is 
SORES aeS, . . tal I think, from Clutter k’s JTerts, t the 
hie Articles the Church of Chr ‘ . ~ . 4] NF tee 
‘ Congre I w-Chandlers-H reference is not noted, 4 » the ene 
Elias Kh , P 1 this <nd of t ri E ibeth low of Rev Lipyeatt, 1 who 
Month, 1697, i in i Gs Esq., of Rushall 
I shall be glad of any further references Ww oy r of 
Joun TAYLorR oe <aibson, ‘ : : -_ 
Northampton. tol, 1 Vicar I pss I 
| was mal r t 
New Worps.—Novelties are numerous. I] 9g r of Ed 1 Gibson, I » of 
ntended twelve months ago to make a note of all f London. his es n ) 
t} 


that I met w th, but I have been too much 
engaged. I have, however, noted these: “ Suicided 





persons” (Blackwood, June, 1880, p. 726); “ ex- 
pe litionist ” (Cornhill, Sept mber, 1880, p. O02 





Fraser, 


Rage res ” 


ynsensical mind 
1880, p. 308); “ the 


September 


Gentleman’ 


M tg ne, pte mbe r, 1550, p 295 3 I have also 
een “an aborivine farewelle bade farewell), 


but have no reference. In the ‘Guard: wn (generally 
» well written) we have, March 9, 1881, 
one daughter he is survived.” Tuomas Cox, 








Diacnosis or Lyinc.—Perhaps the following 
tting from the 4, News of May 13 is not 
unworthy of a place in “ N. & Q.”:— 


“ MIND ANI a —Sir,—It may be in the interest 


of science to note a remarkable coincidence between the 


passige you quote from Sir Henry Maine (in to-day's 
Dea News) and the work C.vilizaci 1 Barba . by 
Dr. Sarmiento, late President of the Argentine Republic. 
Sir H. Maine says that the most imperturbable of Hindoo 
letected by the twitching of their toes 
‘Whenever a Gaucho tells you any 
hing look at his feet; if he moves them he is telling 
This was first observed by Facundo Quiroga, 
he most xccurate observer of Gaucho habits.’—1 remain 
ur obedient servant, M.—London, May 11.” 
F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


irs thay be 


rmiento says 
} 





Cardiff. 


Pustic Scnoot Worps (ante, pp. 286, 327, 
386).—It has been suggested to me that Shrews- 








ps ot 
| ’s, Paul’s Whar 
| nd was buried at Ful 
h undfather, Bishop G 


Burke’s Peerag sives 


Poore, E |» of Rushall 











Marre 1, secondly, Eliz wwe 

the i v. Ed urd Gil yn, § ur 

Bishop of London. In C if 

p. 97,18 a pedig rree of the Cromwell far nd 
there it is stated that Anne, daughter of hard 


Cromwell (second , m 1 hor 
Gibson, M.D., Physician General to the Army 
born at Bampton, co. Westmoreland); he die d 
| 1722, and they left no children. In Wl heelan’s 
j mwas 





Westmoreland it is said that this Mr. Gibs 
}uncle to Edmund Gibson, D.D., Bishop of Lin- 

In and of London. Where is the proof of this 
to be found, and had this Thomas Gibson any other 
brothers or sisters / W as M Crene ral Ric hard 
Gibson (Royalist), 1660, one of the same family, 
or Richard Gibson, Porter of the King’s Ward- 
rot Yeoman of the Tents, Master of the Revels, 
513 14, and afterwards ment yned in the state 
Papers of that time, and who had « ge of the 
tents and the transport of them at the Tield of 
the Cloth of Gold ? B. F. 8S. 





bury should be included in the above collection. | 


I therefore write to say that I shall be glad to 


receive any lists of Shrewsbury words which may | 


yr 3.—In the 
, I find ous 


Tne Gate or BovuLocye at 
Gentleman’s sae ine, March, 178 
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“On the 26th August, 1783, on a tour in Kent, I 
visited the Ancient family mansion of Hardres, near 
Canterbury, and among a variety of relics which were 
shewn to me as an attestation of its departed splendour, 
I was particularly delighted with the sight of a warlike 
trophy, which the first founder of that family, Sir William 
Hardres, received from Henry VIII. as an honorary 
gratuity for his valour at the siege of Boulogne. It was 
one of the Gates of that town, composed of wood, with 
transverse braces, well studded with iron nails, and a 
small wicket door to connect it. When I saw it, it stood 
in the coach-house by the side of the remains of the 
body of a very old family coach 

“This Sir William Hardres, it would seem from the 
archives of that family, had received from King Henry 
the domains on which the mansion was erected, in testi- 
mony of his services perhaps at the above siege, which 
had continued in succession to the heirs of that family 
until the time when I visited it; which happened to be 
at the critical time when all the old and original furni- 
ture, consisting of pictures, chaira, bedsteads, books, &c., 
were parceled out for an auction—the Gate of Boulogne 
was also to be included in the sale,” 


Is it known what became of this “ warlike trophy” ? 


J. N. B. 


“ Tne Yettow Boox.”—I have on more than one 
occasion been saved troubling you with a query 
by referring to your indexes, and finding that my 
query has not only been anticipated but answered. 
My present query has been anticipated by two 
correspondents, Firstly by M. J. N. (5™ 8. viii. 
309), who asks, What is The Yellow Book which is 
occasionally referred to in the gossip and tittle- 
tattle respecting the conduct of Princess Charlotte 
of Wales, and Lady Douglas’s evidence on the 
subject? This query did not elicit any reply. 
Two years later another correspondent (5 §. xii. 
228) repeated the query. This met with no better 
result, for, though two replies were forwarded and 
inserted in the same volume, they refer to a little 
book so entitled published in 1656. Will you, 
therefore, kindly permit me to ask for any 
references to the book, title, date, &., of The 
Yellow Book, and for references to it in any of the 


many publications called forth by the results of 


what was called “ the delicate investigation.” 
E. E. N. 
A Panarnrase or “Tae Seven AGEs or 
Man.”—Some time in the middle of 1870 I met 
in the pages of a magazine with some very clever 
verses paraphrasing “The Seven Ages of Man.” 
The first verse I remember runs :— 
“ The world’s a stage, quoth Avon's sage, 
And I at once endorse the dictum; 
His vivid page paints every age, 
And more meo I'll depict ’em.” 
Can any one tell me where these verses are to be 
met with, or, better still—your space permitting, 
that is—give me a copy of them ? H. E. L, 
“Memoriats or Two Sisters,” edited by the 
author of Aids to Developement. London, 1833, 
8vo. Printed at Thames Ditton. Fifth edition, 





1850.—Who were the two sisters? They are’ 
distinguished as Anne C. M. and Emma L. M. 
The book is discussed by Sara Coleridge in one of 
her letters of 1850. A. J. M. 


“ LyInG coLD-FLoor.”—Some time ago I quoted 
the above as acurious expression in South Lincoln- 
shire for a corpse lying in the house before burial, 
but no one has hitherto noticed it. Can any 
correspondent tell me what it means, and whether 
it is used in other parts of the country ? 

C. S. Jerram. 


Ciercy 1x SuHrorsuire, &c., 1780-90. — Is 
there any list of clergymen and livings on the 
borders of Shropshire, and in Wales and Cheshire 
in the last century ? The date I am looking for is 
about 1780-90, and I believe the existing Clergy 
List was not published before the present century. 

B. F. 8S. 

Cuesney Famity.— What are the arms and 
crest of this family? Does the name occur in 
the plantation of Ulster by King James ? C. 

[See “ N. & Q.” 5S. x. 408; xi. 155.) 


Davip Garrick. — What work is there con- 
taining an account of David Garrick’s social life 
and political views? I want a book that enters 
more into these matters than Fitzgerald’s Life 
does. Bupos. 


Srernen Cranmer: Gites Kyicut.—Stephen 
Cranmer settled in the state of New Jersey, U.S., in 
1723. He is said to have been a descendant of 
Archbishop Cranmer. This has been a persistent 
family legend, and I am anxious to learn whether 
any of the archbishop’s family ever removed to 
the United States. There is a strange likeness 
between the descendants of Stephen and the 
pictures of the archbishop; a portrait of the 
latter is in the possession of the Stephen Cranmer 
family. 

Can any information be obtained as to the 
ancestors of Giles Knight, who, in company with 
his wife Mary (née English), sailed from Gloucester 
with Wm. Penn in 1682? He was from Nayles- 
worth parish, co. Gloucester. 

I am lineally descended from Stephen Cranmer 
as well as from Giles Knight, and would be much 
obliged for any facts concerning either of them. 

Henry CAavacier SMITH. 


“Cor over.”—Lambard, writing in 1570, says, 
“Let me cut over to Watling streete.” Would 
this be considered decorous Elizabethan English ? 
Ancient phrase rarely, I should think, becomes 
modern slang. It would sound odd, however, to 
read, “A certain man cut over to Jericho.” Yet 
Lambard, I should imagine, wrote as conven- 
tionally as the divines of his age. 

W. L. Krive. 

Watlington, Norfolk. 
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Aw Eprtara.— 
** Owen Moore has gone away, 
Owing more than he could pay.” 
Where is the above to be found? As I am com- 
piling a book of curious and absurd epitaphs, I 
shall feel greatly obliged if any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” will kindly send me direct any that are 
to be found in the districts in which they reside. 
W. C. F. 

13, Upper Brook Street, Ipswich, 

[Our correspondent should consult the five General 
Indexes to “ N. & Q.” 


Lorp BraconsFIELD.—In one or two articles 
on the late Lord Beaconsfield I see that his 
family change? their Spanish-Gothic name to that 
of D’Israeli on their migration to Venice. What 
had their name previously been ? 

C. W. Brxeuam. 

A Core ror “ Pixs anp Neeptes.”—Are the 
following common superstitions : that the cramp in 
the foot called “ pins and needles” can be cured by 
wetting the finger and making the sign of the 
cross on the foot ; and that the guttering of a 
candle is an ill omen to those who used the candle? 

R. B. M. 


“Dray ”=Squirret’s Nest.—So used by 
Browne in his Pastorals, by Drayton, and by Cowper. 
“So that,” says Nares, “ probably it is not yet 
obsolete in the country.” But Cowper may have 
adopted it from the elder poets. Halliwell says, 
“ A squirrel’s nest. Blome.” Is the term still used 
in the living language, and where, and what is 
the etymology of it ? DEFNIEL. 

Plymouth. 





Boox-Days.—In Inq. p.m. 51 Edw. ITI. Second 
Nos. 46, is a licence to Thomas Peyuere of Tod- 
dington and others to make certain grants of 
land, rent, &c., to the master and brethren of the 
Hospital of St. Leonard, Bedford. Amongst the 
items mentioned are :—“ 2s. 10d. of rent and a 
rent of four capons and two boon-days in autumn, 
with appurtenances in Harowdon, Bedeford, Elues- 
towe, and Kerdyngton.” Query, what do the two 
boon-days mean ! . G. C. E. 


“Braminc.”—In the translation of a hymn, 
“Ad perennis vitze fontem,” sung at the recent 
Gregorian festival at St. Paul’s Cathedral, occurs 
the line :— 

“Winter braming, summer flaming.” 
Is this a generally known word, or was it merely 
invented to rhyme with “ flaming”? 
James Britren. 
Isleworth. 


Norts axp Broxes.—In the Leeds Mercury of 
May 20, under the head of “ Wool and Worsted,” 
we are informed that “a moderate business is 


| 
| 





words are in the dictionaries. 


What do they 
mean ? 


Anon, 


Sanprorp oF ASKHAM, WESTMORLAND, — 
Information is solicited as to the present repre- 
sentatives of this family, and references to any 
printed or manuscript pedigrees (in continuation of 
those in Burn and Nicholson’s Westmorland and 
Cumberland). W. Sanprorp. 

Secunderabad, Deccan, India. 


“ AutHor or System.”—To whom does this al- 
lude? It occurs thus in a quotation : “On this point 
I am bound to make my acknowledgements to the 
united labours of the great Author of System, and 
the indefatigable Casper Bauhin.” Does he mean 
Linné, of the famous Systema Nature? There 
were two Bauhins, both eminent botanists, Jean 
and Gaspard. Gaspard wrote the Pinax Theatri 
Botanict, 2 book very highly spoken of. Jean 
wrote Historia Plantarum Universalis, which 
appeared more than forty years before the Pinax. 
I suppose the Pinaz to be far the better book, and 
still valuable. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


AvutHors oF Quorations WANTED.— 
“Infinite years in torment must I spend 
And never, never, never have an end ! 
Oh ! must I dwell in torturing despair 
As many years as atoms in the air?” 
M. C. T. 
“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air,” Xe. 
They are quoted in Mr. Froude’s Essay on Spinoza, and 
are there said to come from Wordsworth. A. M. 


Lex. 


“ Oxford no more, but Cowford be thy name, 
A nursery of calves, to thy eternal shame.” 
The remainder is requested. H. T. E. 


“The woman of mind.” 





Replies. 


THE MS. OF GRAY’S “ ELEGY.” 

(6% §, ii, 222, 356, 438, 474 ; iii. 35, 76, 277.) 

The correspondence that has taken place in 
“N. & Q.” has made it evident that there are 
several copies of the original MS. But the follow- 
ing extracts, from a work which is probably not in 
every library, not only give an interesting narration 
of the manner in which this celebrated poem first 
became known to the public, but clearly account 
for the existence of so many MSS., each in the 
poet’s own delicate handwriting. The book in 
question is entitled 

“The Works of Thomas Gray with the Memoirs of 
his Life and Writings, by William Mason, to which are 
subjoined Extracts, Philological, Poetical, and Critical, 
from the Author's Original Manuscripts, selected and 
arranged by Thomas James Mathias, 1514.” 2 vols. 4to. 


doing in noils and brokes.” I do not think these In the advertisement of vol. i. it is stated :— 
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“Tn the first of these volumes the Poems of Mr. Gray 
and the Memoirs of his Life and Writings were printed 
from Mr. Mason's edition. The centents of the second 
volume were selected and arranged from the original 
Manuscripts bequeathed by their author, Mr. Gray to 
Mr. Mason, and by him to Mr. Stonhewer, who left 
them by will to the Master and Fellows of Pembroke 
Hall in the university of Cambrid by who 
this publication was undertaken by the editor 

Vol. i. At p. 57 is the “ Elegy,” divided into 
verses of four lines each, and followed by a fac 
simile copy of the poem, engraved on ypper, and 
headed, ** From the original in the handwriting of 
Thomas Gray.” This original is dated 1750. On 
the right margin of the first eighteen lines is the 
following note, also in Gray’s hand :— 

“Published in Feb’ 1751 by Dodaley ; and went thro’ 
four editions; in two months; and afterwards a fifth, 
6th, 7th, and 8th, 9th and 10th, and 11th, and printed 


desire 








also in 1753 with Mr. Bentley's designs of which there is 
a 2nd Edition, and again by Dodsley in his M lany, 


Vol. 11th, and in a Scotch Collection called The Union, 
Translated into Latin by Cr: Anstey, Esq., and the Rev. 
Mr. Roberts, and published in 1762, and again in the 
sume year by Rob: Lloyd, M:A 

This fac-simile further contains a few marginal 
corrections in Gray’s hand. P, 124, referring to 
the “ Elegy,” it is stated, “In the first Manu- 
script copy of this exquisite poem I find the con- 
clusion different from that 
composed.” This remark 
“h” (Mason). 


P, 322.—“ About this time Mr. Gray had put his last 
hand to his celebrated Elegy in the Country Churchyard, 
and had communicated it to his friend Mr. Walpole,+ 
whose good taste was too much charmed with it to 
suffer himself to withhold the sight of it from his 
acquaintance ; accordingly it was shown about for some 
time in Manuscript (as Mr 
subsequent letter to Dr. Whartor 
the applause it so justly merited. 

“Among the rest of the fashionable world, for to 
these only it was at present communicated, Lady Cob- 
ham, who now lived at the mansion house at Stoke Pogis, 
had read and admired it.” 

P. 332,—-Mr. Gray to Dr. Wharton; Dec. 17, 1750.— 
“ The Stanzas which I now enclose to you have had the 
misfortune, by Mr. Walpole's fault, to be made still 
more public, for which they certainly were never meant. 
but it is too late to complain. They have been so 
applauded, it is quite a shame to repeat it, I mean not 
to be modest ; but it is a shame for those who have said 
such superlative things about them, that I cannot repeat 
them. I should have been 
three more people had liked them, which would have 
satisfied my ambition on this head amply.” 

Mr. Gray to Mr. Walpole ; Cambridge, Feb. 11, 1751. 

“As you have brought me into a little sort of distress, 
you must assist me, I believe, to get out of it as well as 1 
can. Yesterday I had the misfortune of receiving a 





which he afterwards 
bears the signature 


Gray intimates in the 
), and received with all 


* At p. 104, ante, Mr. Tuackeray states that Mr. 
Penn, of Stoke Pogis “ purchased all Gray’s MSS.” 

t In a letter dated June 12th, 1750, the poet tells Mr. 
Walpole,—“ I have been here at Stokea few days where 
I shall continue a good part of the summer ; and having 
put an end to a thing whose beginning you have seen 
long ago, I immediately send it to you.” 





glad that you, and two or | 


| many years ago—where, alas ! 


letter from certain gentlemen (as their bookseller ex- 
presses it,) who have taken the Magazine of Magezines 
into their hands; they tell me, that an } Poem 
called reflections in a Country Church-yard has been 
communicated to them, which they are printing fortl - 
with; that they are informed the excellent Author of it 
is I by name, and that they beg not only his ixdu/gence, 
but the h r of his correspondence, Kc. As I am not 
at all disposed to be either so indulgent, or so corres- 
pondent, as they desire, 1 have but one bad way left to 
escape the honour they would inflict upon me ; and am 
therefore obliged to desire you would make Dodsley 


print it immediately (which may be done in less than a 
without my name, ia 





week's time from your copy), but 
what form is most convenient for him, but 
paper and character; he must correct the press himself, 
and print it without any interval between stanzas 
because the sense is in s places continued beyond 
them; and the title must be: ‘ Elegy written in a 
Country Church-yard.’ If he would add a line or two to 
say it came into his hands by accident, I should like it 
better.” 


s best 











Thus it is certain that Gray communicated at 
least two copies of the “ Elegy,” in his own hand- 
writing, to his friends, viz., one to Walpole and 
one to Wharton, but we find no evidence that he 
sent out any other copy in MS.* The annotated 
copy at Pembroke, Cambridge, of course came 
there with Stonhewer’s Gray MSS.; Wharton’s 





|copy is in the British Museum, and there con- 


sequently only remains Walpole’s copy to be ac- 
counted for ; or, in other words, one copy for sale. 

With regard to the sales by auction of the MS. 
of Gray’s “ Elegy,” we gather from “N. & Q.” 
ante, p. 76) that a MS. so described has been sold 
three times: Aug. 3, 1854, at Birmingham ; in 
the same year at Messrs, Sotheby & Wilkinson’s ; 
and again, May 28, 1875, by the same auctioneers ; 





| and it is stated by another correspondent that “ the 


MS. of Gray’s ‘ Elegy’” was in the possession of 
Sir William Frazer. Now, since there is appae- 
rently nothing in the sequence of time to make it 
impossible that this is simply a thrice-sold MS., is 
it improbable that it is the very MS. that was sent 
by Gray to Walpole ? 

We now come to a different question : Where 
is the original MS. of the “Elegy”? It is cer- 
tainly not the MS. at Pembroke, from which the 
copper-plate fac-simile was taken ; it is certainly 
not the MS. which came with Wharton’s letters 
and papers to the British Museum, and if the 
thrice-sold copy turns out to be the MS. sent to 
Walpole it cannot be that copy, and for these 
reasons : 1. We have the evidence of Mason, who 
says, “In the first MS. copy of this exquisite poem 
I find the conclusion different from that which he 
afterwards composed.” 2. I well remember seeing, 
I cannot recall—a 
document, either a lithographed fac-simile or the 








| original MS. of the poem, not divided into verses, 


and with its numerous corrections and interlinings 


* It is, perhaps, not improbable that Lady Cobham, of 


Stoke Pogis, had a copy. 
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in the well-known delicate hand; and I shall 
never forget the various trials the author made for 


the disposition of the words of that wonderfully 





mean meagre, by way of contrast to the large size 
or quantity which such things ought to possess, 


and this notion of deficiency predominating in the 














descriptive and pathetic line, compounds with ve might easily mislead inquirers 
“The plowman homeward plods his weary way aes Ue — oy the ae il force of the pret 
. : ; was small, n ve-pallidus, of course, the notion 
3. Neither the Pembroke copy nor the British | , ag erage ‘igh 
vs ‘ vould be that of excess, @.¢., an abnormal or 
Museum copy has any corrections in this line, 
ells . 3 ib! hy patior is to ? s it would ! 
lit is extremely unlikely that h a corrected 
. : . “3 il whether were privative (as sug 
Ms. would have been sent by tl thor to Wa : 
. Perl . N vested ua ve or intensive, de! ry nce f 
pol Mps som yrrespona t 2 mw ©) 1 ’ 
| le erbay e cor poner . : ws pas n, uthou h, is men l the intellectual 
will communicate the present resting-place of t oe ele le a ye eer n. tl , 
IMS f tl ‘] . rather than the spiritual elemen nh man, the sense 
)) a) ) ] ul ’ 
. : Pe “ed LH of without 1 eems preferable Hence the 
° ARTSH N -_ 
. A . perplexity of Gelliu nd others at finding appa- 
rently « e€ meanings in the same word 
IIT. 175 (6% 8 C, 8. Jerram 
nt” I Has not t Times mistaken this passage in the 
cerivation | So f from recommending willow 
irt € us 3 { aer for cattle, 1t seen to me to Ly 
1 pr the revers Virgil giving rules for 
I n ¢ vy strong ¢ e for ploug ¢ and carting 
ex pat Let the calf have | its mother’s milk, and give 
Mhieulty him rn. Do n ive him marsh herbage or 
instances, | iy t willow leave So I would translate 
ote small s, till I am corrected. There was an old 
ed to COrn, | impression that the par é W i contra i 
| 3S! I 
€-MENS (Ve- | of le, and therefore an 1 isi VE But Ovid 
and hence | is iD hority to show tl unt littl 1 
Xplain 1 st | tl it wra yrandva, ca Was applied to 
s esca to be | grown seeds of corn. In t is=Englisl 
» the idea of | and Greek ,LLOS If, therefore, t meant 
hat of f . | originally minum edulis, it w i by degrees be 
y 4 , . | . . 
pe taken } used in the sense otf tenuis, € puus, JUSE aS the 
hes ‘ . . 
but slight | French call a thin person ma r) 
may mean | J. Carrick M 
us, 1. 326, | 
| rium Latino-It m, a Joseph 





i of hungry, 
applied to the effect of the sea-water upon the 
rocks. But the last is also taken to refer either 
to the small grains of salt or to the fine particles 
of spray (Munro, ad locum), and it is obvious that 
the sense of smull, i.e., slender, meagre, &c., will 
apply to the other passages cited, without any 
direct reference to food. So also vescum papaver 
in Verg., G., iv. 131, is understood of the small 
seeds of the poppy, rather than of their nutritious 


as a t 
I 





juality or the reverse. It is, however, very doubtful 
whether the prefix ve does really mean small. In 
e-palli lus, for instance, it seems to denote the 

i ery pale, nor is Ovid’s explanation of 
Fasti, iii. 44 
magnus, 1.@., parvus, at all satisfactory. But 
whereas }’e-jovis is known to have been regarded 


5, &c.), as equivalent to non 





is Jove under his unfavourable attributes, 4.¢., | 


the bad or adverse deity, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the prefix ve had a similar force in 
its other compounds, and that it denoted the 
contrary of what is right and proper, whether by 
way of excess or defect. Thus vegrandis, vescus, 


as applied to grain or any article of fuod, would 
7 \ 


Sr. Extmo’s Licut (6 §. i “ Corrvs 





Sant” (2"4 S. xi. 63, 115 


in his J'ravels in the Levant, p. 363 (ed. Oxford, 


1738, folio), states that 


1as Shaw 





‘in travelling by night through the valley of Mount 


Jphraim they were atten led for above the space of an 





I " 

hour with an is fatuus, that displayed itself in a 
variety of extraordinary appearances. | Here follows a 
description.] The atmosphere from the beginning of 


the evening had been remarkably thick and hazy, and 
the dew as we felt it upon our bridles was unusually 
clammy and unctuous. In the like disposition of the 
weather I have observed those luminous bodies which 
at sea skip about the masts and yards of ships, and are 
called corpusanse by the muriners: a corruption of 
ucrpo santo, as this meteor is called by the Spaniards.” 
Thomas Chalkley, the Quaker, who died 1741, 
gives a similar account in his Journal during his 
Voyage from Barbadoes to Phi adelphia :— 
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“In this storm, Dec., 1731, we saw divers lights, | name ; in the south transept of St. Peter’s at Rome 


which the sailors call corpusants. 
exceeding bright, and eat, as near as [ can compute it 
about half an hour on our main-top-mast head, plain to 
the view of all the ship's company, divers of whom said 
they never saw the like, and I think I never heard of, 
wr saw the like before.”—P. 249, ed, 1751. 

Dr. Brewer calls these lights “ comazants” in 
his Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, but without 
any reference. 

In “N. & Q.,” 4" 8. iv. 218, it was shown that 
St. Elmo, or rather St. Ermo, is an abbreviation 
for St. Erasmus, who was martyred in the Diocle- 
tian persecution, A.p. 303, at Formiw, and was 
usually invoked by sailors in the Mediterranean. 
He is commemorated on the 2nd or 3rd of June. 
With reference to the “lights” consult Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, *€ Will-with-a-Wisp,” and 
the notes, vol. iii. pp. 215-20, ed. Knight, 1841; 
where, however, it is not explained how St. Elmo 
succeeded to “Castor and Pollux,” the “lucida 
sidera” favourable in their appearance, “ fratres 
Helenz,” the single light foreboding storm. They 
are also called “the fires of St. Peter and St. 
Nicholas.” In the Litanie Omnium Sanctorum, 
Antverp., 1621, St. Erasmus is the last of fifty who 
are commemorated on June 2. Surius in his 
History of the Saints, Cologne, 1579, fol., 6 vols., 
and J. de Voragine in the Aurea Legenda, ed. 
Paris, circa 1470, do not record St. Erasmus, 
but his life is given in the Italian Legendario di 
Santi, Ven., 1535, fol., p. 84; in the Pas- 
sionael, Antwerp, 1490, fol., p. 149; and is also in 
Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, vol. ii. 
p. 699. There may be a life of the saint in the 
Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, to which I 
have no opportunity of referring, and this should 
be consulted. In the Hymni Latini Medii vi, 
by Mone, Freiburg, 1853, vol. iii. p. 292, there is a 
Sequentia de 8. Erasmo. W. E. Bockwey. 


“ 


The following allusions to St. Elmo’s fire may 
be worth recording :— 

* After a great fight, there came to the camp of Con- 
salvo, the great captain, a gentleman, proudly horsed 
and armed. Diego de Mendoza asked the great captain, 
* Who is this!’ Who answered, ‘It is Saint Ermin, 
who never appears but after a storm.’”—Lord Bacon, 
A pophthegms, 146, 

** They signifie some mischief or other to come unto 
men, though some again will have them to portend good, 
and victory to that side they come towards in sea-fights ; 
St. Elme’s fires they commonly call them, and they do 
likely appear after a sea storm.”— Burton, Anatomy of 
Melancholy, part i., sec. 2, mem. 1, sub. 2. 

‘La Caverne et sa fille parurent & la porte de la 
chambre avec de la lumiére, comme !e feu Saint Elme 
apres une 
chap. xii. 


tempete, '~—Scurron, 


Gustave Bouvier. 
St. Erasmus, or S. Elmo as he is generally 
called in Italy, is said to have suffered martyrdom, 
June 3, A.D. 296, at Formiw, now Mola di Gaeta. 
The cathedral at Gaeta is dedicated under his 


One of them was | 


’| Poussin; and 








is a chapel with a mosaic of his martyrdom after 
the Castle of S. Elmo is well 
known to all who have visited Naples. Mrs. 
Jameson, in her Sacred and Legendary Art, says 


that he is “famous on the shores of the Mediter- 


ranean, in Calabria, Sicily, and Spain, where the 
mariners invoke him against storms and tempests ; 
he is sometimes represented with a taper in his 
hand or on his head.” The St. Elmo’s light has 
been for long regarded by sailors with super- 
stitious awe, as may be seen in the following lines 
from the Lusiad of Camoens, v. xviii.:-- 
* Vi claramente visto o lume vivo 

Que a maritima gente tem por santo 

Em tempo de tormenta, e vento esquivo, 

De tempestate escura, e triste pranto.” 

E. S. D. 

“Sootnest” 1x “Comvs,” 823 (6 S. iii. 248, 
411).—Of course, soothest in Comus, 823, means 
“ truest,” and nothing else. I can help the com- 
mentators to another instance of it: “ For sothest 
worde that euere god seyde was tho he seyde, 
nemo bonus,” i.e, for the truest word that ever 
God said was when he said, “ No one is good” 
(Piers Plowman, B. x. 441). 

The verb to soothe is derived from the adj. 
sooth, just as breathe from breath, clothe from cloth, 
and the rest ; the final ¢ was originally sounded, as 
is still shown by the changed sound of th in these 
words, 

I cannot agree with Xit that the earliest in- 
stance of its use occurs in 1553, for it occurs at 
least six hundred years earlier, viz., in the Dooms 
of Edmund and Guthrum, sect. 6, in Thorpe’s 
Ancient Laws, vol. i. p. 170; see also Old Eng. 
Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 261. As to its meanings, 
see Schmidt, Shakespeare Lexicon. 

The notion of suggesting a connexion between 
soothest and sweetest, as is done by Mr. Stallybrass 
in translating Grimm’s book, is enough to make 
Grimm turn in his grave. It would have been 
more decent in the translator to have learnt 
Grimm’s law. T and th are totally different 
letters, and if we once confuse them, it can in 
future make no difference whether a man wears a 
pair of booths or a pair of boots. 

Watrter W. SKEAT. 

Cambridge, 


Jacques Casanova DE Seinoatt (6 §. iii. 
401).—“‘ Preuves Curieuses de ]’Authenticité des 
Mémoires de Jacques Casanova de Seingalt d’aprés 


Roman Comique, i, | des recherches en diverses archives” is the title of 
|a series of articles by M. Armand Baschet in 


Le Livre of January, February, March, April, and 
May, 1881, the handsome and valuable biblio- 


| graphical magazine published by M. Quantin, of 


Paris, since January, 1880. If Mr. Epecumsz 


has not seen these articles he will be glad to read 





4,81, 
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them, and, if he has any difficulty, my copy is at | 
his command. Este. 
Birmingham. 


] | 


Roman Inscription at Nyon (6 §, iii. 388). | 
—I venture to for Mr. Detevinenr’s | 
consideration whether the only difficulty in the | 
epitaph from Nyon may not, perhaps, be solved as | 
follows: LvSTROSTAdIO . DOMITINO, the former | 
word in the ablative case, the latter in the dative, 
as the cognomen to sercio, The absence of a p in | 
LYSTROSTAIO does not imply any error of tran- 
scription. Extant monuments furnish many in- 
stances of such omissions, arising probably from 
carelessness or ignorance, want of space, or, it may 
be, in some cases, from local peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation. The translation of the first lines would 
then be, “To Lucius Sergius Domitinus (son of 
Lucius), of the Cornelian tribe, of Lustrostadium.” 
On the one hand, the known names Ingolstadium 
(Ingolstadt), Neostadium and Novostadium (Neu- 
stadt), Arnostadium (Arnstadt), Selestadium 
(Scheletstadt), &c., seem to make the conjecture 
“ Lustrostadium” plausible and probable. On 
the other, the published collections of inscriptions 
supply abundant authority for the relative positions 
as above of the deceased’s patria urbs and his 
cognomen. It may suffice if I quote only the 
following examples among others in the very 
useful selection by Gustavus Wilmanns (Berlin, 
1873) :— 

No. 1470, from the ancient Lambaese, Algeria : 
M.AVREL.M.F.SERGIA . CARNVNTO . SABINVS, 
t.e., “ Marcus Aurelius Sabinus (son of Marcus), 
Sergid tribu, of Carnuntum” (in Pannonia). This 
is No. 98 in Léon Renier’s Inscriptions Romaines 
de l’ Algérie (Paris, 1855). 

No. 1489a, from Pettau [Styria]: c. conNELIVS. 
c.F.PoM(ptind). pert(ond) . veRvs, t.e., “ Caius 
Cornelius Verus (son of Caius), of the Pomptine 
tribe, of Tortona.”"—Mommsen, Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum, iii. 4057. 

No. 1493, from Scardona, Dalmatia :...APPINIVS. 
PoL(lid) . FAVEN/iA . QVADRATVS, 7.¢., “... Appinius 
(uadratus, of the Pollian tribe, of Faenza.”— 
Momumsen, Corp. Inser., iii. 2817. 

I trust that other correspondents may throw 
further light on the inquiry. Perhaps some one 
can tell us the earliest known dates for the names 
Ingolstadium, &c., or find other mention (which as 
yet I have not met with) of a “ Lustrostadium.” 


Joun W. Bone. 


suggest 





26, Bedford Place. 





Tae Doxe or Marizoroven, 1758 (6" §. iii. 
350).— Your correspondent will find an interesting 
account of the trial of William Barnard for 
writing threatening letters to the Duke of Marl- | 
borough in Celebrated Trials connected with the | 
Aristocracy, by the late Mr. Serjt. Burke, entitled | 
“ The Mysterious Case of William Barnard and the | 


Duke of Marlborough.” The trial took place at 
the Old Bailey on the 10th and llthof May, 1758, 


| and the peer was Charles, second Duke of Marl- 


borough, who died Oct. 28, 1758, and was the 
grandson of the hero of Blenheim. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Your correspondent wil! find a narrative of this 
so-called “ mystery ” in Cassell’s Magazine for 
Nov. 16, 1867, p. 103, under the title of “The 
Duke of Mariborough’s Correspondent : an Un- 
solved Mystery.” The article is illustrated 
with a cut of the duke on horseback, interro- 
gating in the park his presumed mysterious 
correspondent, whose letters are quoted. Barnard 
was tried and acquitted. The recipient of the 
mysterious threatening letters was Charles Spen- 
cer, second Duke of Marlborough, grandson of the 
first duke. In the narrative Smollett’s remarks 
on the letters are quoted. The duke died suddenly 
some time after. H. Kerr. 

Stocksteads, Manchester. 

The first of the four letters addressed to Charles, 
second Duke of Marlborough, was dated Nov, 28, 
1757, and was thrust under the door of the 
Ordnance Office, of which he was the Master. All 
the letters, with an account of the trial of Mr. 
Barnard, at the Old Bailey sessions on May 11, 
1758, will be found in vol. i. of Granger’s Won- 
derful Museum, or vol. iii. of Selections from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Everard Home CoLemay. 


There is an account of this transaction in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1758 [vol. xxviii. 
pp. 203, seq.] Epwarp H. Marsuati, M.A. 


2oNSARD’s Opes (6* S. iii. 407).—Each of the 
seven volumes of the (Zuvres de Ronsard, Paris, 
G. Buon, 1878, has a portrait of the author. Vol. 
i. contains ‘Les Amours”; Vol. ii., “Les Odes”; 
Vol. iii., ‘Les Potmes”; Vol. iv., “Les Elégies, 
Eclogues [sic] et Mascarades”?; Vol. v., “ Les 
Hymnes”; Vol. vi. “Les Mistres”; Vol. vii. 
“Ta Franciade.” The volume last named should 
have, in addition to the portrait of Ronsard, one of 
Charles IX. A complete copy of this edition 
would be worth a fairsum. A copy of the fourth 
volume brought at Mr. Turner’s sale one hundred 
francs, but the price was owing to the binding. I 
should not like to give more than 20s, for any one 
of the single volumes. For less than that sum I 
have bought within the last few months the entire 
works of Ronsard, 2 vols. folio, large paper, Paris, 
Nicolas Buon, 1623, in a fine old binding, a 
splendid work, with, however, two or three leaves 
in the centre of the volume made up from a 
smaller paper copy, and mounted. 

Josera KNIGHT. 


Kenpatu Fairy (6 §, iii. 268).—If W. C. K., 
who inquires as to the above, will communicate 
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with me at my address, Bu 
will give him such information as I have—among 
others, copies of Harleian MSS., and references to 
other Hesry J. B. Kenpatw. 
Corporation Orricers, Arpiteny (6™ S., iii. 
268 Sk chers of leather” were Excise oflicers 
t the time when the tanning trade was under 
the Excise Freperic Hereury. 
- 2 vy protu” (6 §. iii, 286).—This is no 
mere “ Lane ashire provincialism,” as P. P., using 
the current = mm , calls it; it is an integral part 


of the English of Yorkshire and Cumberland, and 


con eq ue ntly ¢ that modern creature, Lancashire 
I have known the ph all my life; but I do 
not know why brot ould be plural, seeing that 
the word is, I believ ito} ind repre 
ents, as Mr. Wedgewood ys, the simmering of 
boiling water , A. J. M 
Porridge well broth is « ! d by the 
plu pronoun both in Lancashire and through- 
out Scotland. 7/ or them, not it, is generally 
used to designate them. It has been supposed 
that the origin of this peculiarity lies in the fact 
that h are compos 1 of a variety of ingredients 


N- BLENKINSOI 
This expression is 1 
ca hire. 


In like 1 


In Craven, Yorkshire, it is very common. 


uber “a few porriduc is use 


Shipton, Craven. 


This partict a ion is 
South Not thampt 
“two or three” or “ 
soup spoken of in this m 


very common in 
never heard o 





broth 





Surrey Fork-tore : Gorne a-Goonrne (6% §, 


iii, 287).—In Brand’s Popular A itiquities this 
custom is said to be practised in Middlesex, 
Kent, and Warwickshire ; in the last named the 
custom is called “ going a corning” (Bohn’s edi- 


tion, vol. i. p. 155), ’ ° 
Epwarp H 


aremont, Hastings 


Marsuatr, M.A, 


Library, Cl 


“Matrross” (6* §. iii, 288),—The mattrosses 
co uld h: ire lly be conside red offic rs of the Ordn ance 
departm<¢ nt, thou ch it was only with that depart- 
ment that they were connected. I imagine that 
the name has its connexion with the crossbow of 
early days, as in Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary, 
sv. m given, “ Mattresse for a crossbowe, 
Isgrave. 


ittress, is 
martelas,” Pa 
In Grose’s Military 
p. 315, will be found 
battery of artillery 


vol. i 
of a 


Antiquities (1801), 
the establishment 


after sergeant, corporal, bombardier, and gunner 
mattross 


as it existed in the latter half 
of the last century and beginning of this ; and | kept ; so 


and fifer and drummer are bracketed the later usage gradually grew to be “ 


h Hall, Hatfield, I | together with the same pay, namely, one shilling 


a day. 

I know of no better explanation of the duty or 
position of a mattross than that given to the 
in the folio Johnson, thus :— 

“ Matrosses, in the train of Artillery, are a sort 


soldiers next in degree under the gunners, who assist 
about the guns in traversing, spunging l 

ing them; they carry firelocks, and 1 ge wi 
the store waggon as a guard, and as assistants in 


waggon should break. Bailey.” 


This will probably explain why at 
tioned in Dublin a dozen mattross¢ i been 
detailed to look after a tra 


nh of stores 


18, Long Wall, Oxford. 





“VoLtLer Monpensciern ” (6 3S 287 
I think that Goethe intended to express by 
* Voller Mondenschein ” the ful ul | gy 
of the moon visible in the cloudless skv, with 
hav ing reg ird to the partic ular pt eri 
moon or first or last quarter. 

Al 
Oxford. 
Tue ScrnaMe Sarpetrt (6"S5 2s Pet 


haps same as Sibel, corrupted from the ancient 


baptismal name Sibbald (Sibald e with 
the German names Sebald and Siebold, for Sig 
bald, from sieg, victoria, bald, au BS 
corrupted from Isabel. R Ss. h. 
Junior Garrick, 
“Tae Cat AND THE Fipptie” (6S. iii, 28S) 


The sixth edition, 1865, has the third Spe 
tatum admissus,” &c., and the fourth, 
“ Et subitd rapuit lanx cochleare fu 

( Ss. 


Although it is not in the Ar 3 Ca 
Thackeray’s translation of the last tw nes of t 
“Cat and the Fiddle” will 
any similar production for vigour and neatness :— 


bear comparison wit! 


** Qualia prospiciens catulus ferit zt! 
Ipsaque trans lunz cornua v 
Sketches and Travels in L lon, p. 373, ed. 1879 


Epwarp H. Marsan, M.A. 


“ Lins "=Scamp (5 S. xi. 168, 376; xii. 298; 
6" §. i, 166).—The word is well illustrated by its 
use in Wiclif’s writings. It is, seemingly, the 
usual English of the Latin mem/rum, but a 
slightly undignified word. And as the “ 
of Christ in the New Testament are almost the 
same as “sons” or “children,” so “limbs” is 
almost equivalent to “sons.” The want of dignity 
excluded the word from the New Testament of 
the Wicliffites, cf. 1 Cor. xii., passim, **mem- 
bers” being used instead, which all versions have 

in Matt. v. 29, where the “ Anglo- 
Gospels had “lima,” limbs ; and hence 


icCa $ail 


members 


“ 


Saxon” 





members of 





Chi 


WwW 


lyn 


n 
ld 
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Christ,” but “limb of the fiend.”’ For Wiclif’s usage, | foot in these towns on the subject of our common 

“the fend and al his lymes,” Select English | Christianity.” Twenty numbers appeared, week 
Works, i. 23; “ the fendis lymes,” i. 96 ; “Cristis| by week, that published on Saturday, April 6, 
lymes,’ i. 97 ; “the fend and his membris, that | 1822, completing the work, and it is there stated 
ben wickide men of this world,” i. 98; “a lyme | that 26,000 copies had been circulated. I havea 
of the fend,” i. 150; “Cristis lymes,” ii 47 ;| set of this magazine bound up without any title- 
‘the fend...and his lymmes,” iii. 137; “he may | page, which does not appear ever to have exis ted, 
slet Crist in his lyme s,” iii, 230; “a tryaunt and |} in which some former owner has written, ‘ ‘ These 
a fendis lyme is put before a lym 1e of Crist,” iii. | Papers were edited, and generally supposed to be 
357 ; “Scarioth’s childre,” iii. 386. Cf. Wiclif, | chiefly written, by the Rev. N. Gilbert (a West 
E.E.T.Soc., p. 109, “ luciferis children,” “ develis | Indian), Son-in-law to the Rev. Melville Horne, 
lyms,” “ fendis lymes,” “sathanas children.” Also} Minister of St. Stephen’s Church, Salford.” On 
ef. “membrum  diaboli,” Trialogus, p. 350 ; p. 76 of the magazine it is stated that the follow- 
ing number (No. 20) would conclude the series, 


? 





membra diaboli,” p- 374; “membra Christi,” | 
p. 346; “1 embre,” “ membris,” Wicl te New| “as the Editor of the Catholic is about to leave 
Test., St ii. O. W. Tancock. the Kingdom, in order to return to the West 
Norwich, Indies,” but his name nowhere appears. 
J. P. EARWAKER. 





Cuitpren’s Mixps a Sueet or Waite Parer 
§™ S. iii. 228, 333).—Charles Lamb, in the essay | 


BrREASTPLATES (6 §, iii, 226, 395).— 





1: . ‘ la fin breastplates fo 

n the Sout! 1 House (Elia, 1823, p. 8), speaking Inst id of appropriating . 1 - 1 breast plates for 
f « he old clerks on that estublishment, as the adornment of the walls of his ting-room— 

> kr as mementos mori, it may be chesiti ‘bly supposed 

KLE i SAYS: : - 
a a , : would not your correspondent wt done more 
Hia int t was of the shallowest order. It did If hy | +} he ? 
} credit I s é V rtnen 

saw or a proverb, His mind was in its | & to himsell by leaving them wW they a 

" f Then he would not have rendered himself liable to 

Wittiam Pratt. pains and penalties according to the law for such 


115, Piecadi ° joes provide 1. ma a LZ, 


Sir Epwarp Kyevir (6% §. iii. 328, 389)—] Nornorne BerKketry, Baron pe BoTretourt 
Joan Statford uld scarcely be the widow of John, (6% S. ili. 327, 353, 417).—At Tr Vv House, a seat 
Lord Beaumont, killed at Northampton, unless he | of the Duke of Beaufort’s, there is a large picture 
left two: r his undoubted widow was a rather of this nobleman when a boy. It re presents him 
noted } n, Katherine Neville, Duchess Dowager | it full length, leading by the hand his sister 





f Norfolk. Mr. Stapleton says that Joan’s mar- | Pomoc Duchess of Beaufort), a child a year 
riage with Sir Will im Knyvett took place between | 0 two his senior. Both children seem to be 
April 4, 1474, and 1477. Was there ever a/| under thirteen years of age, but the y are dressed 
Leonard who bore the title of Lord Grey de | like adults in the finest fashion of the day, and are 


I 





Ruthyn I think not. There is some confusion | moving forward, as if abc it to begin a minuet. 
regarding the last four or five Lords Beaumont of ; The faces are round and childlike, with large dark 
Folk neham, which I should be clad to see cleared | eyes, but the. dress and formal attitude ol the 
up by a « petent hand. HERMENTRUDE. little | ir make the picture a curious one. 
HiIBERNICUS. 
Earnty Romay Catnoric Macazines (6 §. “ PorTIONS OF SHIRES WHICH ARE IN OTHER 
. 43, 110, 189, 277).—As the title is somewhat | syiges” (6M S, i. 177, 306; ii. 98, 297, 477; iii. 
tisleading, especially considering the date when | 993) —Resides those mentioned ante, p. 293, ig 
it appeared, may I point out that a short-lived | are the following :— 
magizine, published in Manchester in 1821 and! p,.,.- oe Toor , 
, 1? og a ee Situate in 7 rt 
entitied tl Catholic, was not a Roman ( atholic Worcester Stafford Dudley 
mag ne, as m cht be supposed if the title was! we reester Gloucester and Warwick Sh pstor 
merely considered, but was an organ of the Pro-| Worcester Gloucester and Oxford Daylesford. 
testant party, and most antagonistic to anything | Stafford... Worcester ve Clent and Broom. 
: any : Se 
ipproaching Roman Catholicism. As this maga The whole of Halesowen, mentioned in the list, 


ne is not now often to be met with, it may “be | was not included in Shropshire. It is a large 
worth while putting on record that the Catholic, | parish, consisting of many townships, one of which 
No. 1, appeared on Saturday, Nov. 24, 1821, in| (Warley Wigorn) was, as its name testifies, in 
the form of a small octavo sheet of four pages, and | Worcestershire. But it did not consist of one 
bearing the imprint of “J. Pratt, Printer.” It piece ; it was cut up into innumerable little 
was addressed to the “ Inhabitants of Manchester | patches, and scattered about among the townships 
and Salford,” and commences by stating that “a | of Oldbury, Langley, and Warley Salop, which 


great and important controversy had been set on | were in Shropshire. Some of the pieces were mere 
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fields ; some were larger, and themselves enringed 
portions of Shropshire. On the inch Ordnance 
map it is quite impossible to distinguish the 
boundaries of the two counties. 

While writing topographically, er correct 
two slight errors in a former number of “ N. & Q.” 
Dr. Brewer assigns (6 §. iii, 217) har to 
Worcestershire. It is in Gloucestershire, though 
very nearly coming in the list of “ detached por- 
tions,” being almost surrounded by Worcester- 
shire; and I am sure there is no village called 
Amberley in Worcestershire, as stated on p. 213 
of the same volume. Ombersley is probably 
meant. VIGORN. 


Tae Arrack on Jersey: Deatn or Masor 
Perrson (6 §. iii, 285, 393).—Some years ago, 
during a visit to Guernsey, I was shown a key to 
the picture of the above, and, by the kind per- 
mission of the owner, was allowed to take a tracing 
of it. There being no key in the National Gallery, 
it may be interesting to your readers to give the 
names of those whose portraits occur in the central 
group. Commencing on the left is—(1) Capt. 
Clephane ; (2) Capt. Macneil; (3) Major Peirson’s 
black servant ; (4) Adjutant Harrison supporting 
the head of the deceased officer; (5) Capt. Cor- 
bett ; (6) Lieut. Drysdale, with his arm round the 
body of the major; (7) Ensign Rowan; (8) En- 
sign Smith; (9) Capt. Hemery; and (10) Lieut. 
Buchanan, holding the legs of Major Peirson. 
The key was a print or lithograph, and, if I re- 
member rightly, was printed at St. Helier’s. 

Heuer GosseLiy, 

Blakesware, Ware, Herts. 

[Our correspondent is referring to the key to James 
Heath's engraving of this picture, published in 1784. 
The names are given in the National Gallery Catalogue.) 


“ NEVER OUT OF THE FLESHE THAT IS BRED IN 
THE BoNE” (6™ §., iii. 126, 258).—The following 
variation of this phrase, which occurs in Lyly’s 
Euphues and his England (p. 326, ed. Arber), 
may interest your correspondent — 

“If this fault bee in thy nature, counsel canne do 
little good, if in thy disease, phisicke can do lesse: for 
nature will have hir course, so that perswasions are 
needelesse, and such a mallady in the Marrowe, will 
neuer out of the bones, so that medicines are boote- 
lesse.” 

F, C, Brrxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Tue Terms “ Para” anv “ Mama” (6 §. iii. 
107, 273).—A curious light is thrown upon this 
question by that scurrilous collection of songs and 
poems (from which, indeed, it is almost impossible 
to quote), The — Farewell to Popery and 
Slavery, 8vo., 1689. As its title indicates, the 
book consists of sane upon King James II. and 
his Romish adherents, great stress being laid 
upon the presumed illegitimacy of the Prince of 





Wales. The proper name, Dada, is, amongst 
others, introduced as that of the Prince’s real 
father ; thus, in The Audience, a burlesque poem, 
descriptive of the visits paid by distinguished per- 
sonages to the infant, an envoy from the Pope is 
made to say :— 

* Great Sir, Hlis Holiness from RP. 

Greets your high Birth, The Prince : ery "d Mum. 

So young, yet such a Godlike Ray! 

Pheebus, your Dad, was Priest Dada.’ 
The conclusion runs thus :-— 

“ Last came the Lady Ha les from Play 
Mov’d by Instinct he cry _ Ma : 
And posted to the Queen xway.” 
In these rhymes, the pronuni ‘iation of the word 
“dada” and “mamma” is clearly indicated, as I 
have heard them pronounced in Lancashire within 
the last few years. “Dad,” it is almost un- 
necessary to say in “N. & Q.,” is a gipsy word ; 
and I think “ papa” may be traced to a Hindo- 
stanee origin, rather than to the commonly 
received “ papa ”=the Pope, “ baba” and “ papa” 
being convertible. Swift, if my recollection serves 
me, uses “ papa ”=father. ALFRED WALLIS. 
Derby. 


“Patt Marzi” (6% §, iii. 280, 298).—Hic et 
Unique will find the etymology of the words in 
Prof. Skeat’s Dictionary, s.r. “ Mall.” and an 
answer to his twofold query in the following, from 
Della Crusca (1739) :— 

“Palla, corpo di figura rotonda. Semplicemente, 
s'intende de Quella da giucare, e sonne di varie sorte, 
come Palla lesina, Palla bonciana, Palla impuntita, 
Palla a maglio, e simili. 

“ Maglio, strumento di legno in forma di martello, ma 
di molto maggior grandezza. Si dice anche uno Stru- 
mento neto da giucare, e il Ginoco St ‘ 

From a tetraglot dictionary, a century older 
still, I took the following some time since:— 

**Palamaglio. Palemoille. Ein hiiltzerner Schlegel, 
ein Kélben. Malleus quo impellitur globus ligneus.” 

ALPHONSE EsTOcLET, 

St. Mary's Coll., Peckham. 


I venture to suggest that which I thought was 
already generally admitted, that Pall Mall is 
derived, through the French “ Palle-mail,” from 
the Italian “ Palla-maglio,” ic. from palla (L. 
pila), a ball, and maglio (L. malleus), a mallet. 
The “ giuocator di palla a maglio” is mentioned 
in the Carnival Songs of Florence, by Giov. dell’ 
Ottonaio, soon after 1500. Your correspondent 
will find more upon the subject in Mr. A. Way’s 
capital essay in the Archwological Journal, vol. xi., 
and in Dr. Prior's charming Notes on Croquet 
(Williams & Norgate), 1872, to both which 
treatises I was indebted for material for my own 
Annals of Tennis. JutiaN MARSHALL, 


The derivation of this word is given by Mr. 
E. B. Tylor (in a most interesting article in the 
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Fortnightly Review of May, 1879, on the “ History | imitate the sapient mother who cautioned her son 


of Games”) as bail-mallet. Other very interesting 
derivations occur in the same article. 
James Hooper. 

THE PRONUNCIATION OF “ER” as “ arn” (6% §. 
iii. 4, 353, 393).—The late Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley, in one of his books, states the proper pro- 
nunciation of his name to be Barkeley, and says 
that was the Anglo-Saxon pronunciation, but 
gives no authority ; it may, however, be the case, 
as such pronunciation is very common in several 
words amongst the lower classes. I have often 
heard “service” pronounced sarvice, and “ cer- 
tain,” sartain, “‘ preserve,” presarve, &c. In the 
well-known anecdote of Sheridan, his wit depended 
entirely on this pronunciation. A little dog had 
somehow got into the House of Commons, and, of 
course, made a commotion, when Sheridan rose 
and assured the House that they need not be 
alarmed, “it was only the member for Barks” 


(Berkshire). M. H. R. 


Votuntary CaTaLersy 
In a former series of “N. & Q.” (2™ 8. ii. 248 
a& question was asked by Dr. Lorzxy as to the 
case of the Indian fakeers, to which a reply was 
given by Dr. R. W. Fatconer (p. 376), who, 
with the mention of the particulars of the in- 
humation, referred to Dr. Carpenter’s Principles of 
Human Physiology, p. 1103 ; Mr. Braid’s Obser- 
vations on Trance, or Human Hybernation, 1850 ; 
and Lieut. Boileau’s Nerrative of a Journey in Raj- 
warra in 1835, for well-authenticated cases. No 
satisfactory explanation appeared to be possible in 
the present state of science. 

The case of Col. Townshend may be seen in Dr. 
Cheyne’s English Malady, pp. 317, syq., 1733. 
Mr. Braid’s theory of “ hypnotism,” by which there 
is an attempt to account for the voluntary trance, 
is examined in Dr, Herbert Mayo’s Truths in 
Popular Superstitions, letter xiv. pp. 236,sqq., 1851. 
The Spectator, No. 184, has the case of Nicholas 
Hart, “* who intends to sleep this year,” as he is in 
the habit of doing yearly, from August 5 to 
August 11. Ep. Marsnatt. 


§ §. iii, 208, 291).- 


Swimuine (6" §. iii, 126, 337).—An allusion 
to this childish anecdote may be traced to the 
authors of the Rejected Addresses while endeavour- 
ing, in 1812, to persuade a self-sufficient bookseller 
of Bond Street to print and publish their new 
Theatrum Poetarum. The conversation is thus 
set forth in the preface to the eighteenth edition 
(London, Murray, 1833), pp. xv, xvi.:— 

“*What have you already written?’ was his first 
question, an interrogatory to which we had been sub- 
* Nothing by which we 
can be known.’ ‘Then I am afraid to undertake the 
publication.” We presumed timidly to suggest that 
every writer must have a beginning, and that to refuse 
to publish for him until he had acquired a name was to 








against going into the water until he could swim. ‘An 
old joke—a regular Joe!’ exclaimed our companion, 
‘Still older than Joe Miller. was our reply; ‘for, if we 
mistake not, it is the very first anecdote in the facetia 
of Hierocles,’” 
Wicuiam Pratt. 
115, Piccadilly. 


Tae Pronunciation or “ Arkansas” (6 §, 
ii. 165, 274).—Mr. Schooleraft, in his great work 
on the American Indians, says that all Indian 
names of three syllables should be accented on the 
middle syllable, but with us the word is oftener 
called Arkansaw, with the accent on the first 
syllable, than Arkansas, with the accent on the 
middle syllable. A few years ago one of the 
United States senators from that state followed 
one pronunciation and the other the other, a 
difference which the vice-president always politely 
noticed, saying in the one case, “ The senator from 
Arkansaw has the floor,” and in the other, “ The 
senator from Arkansaw has the floor.” Unepa, 

Philadelphia. 

It has been recently stated in some of our 
newspapers that a Bill has been introduced 
into the legislature of Arkansas, declaring how 
the name ought to be pronounced, I believe that 
the more prevalent mode of calling it Arkansaw 
was preferred. Since the appearance of that 
statement I have seen nothing more in our news- 
papers respecting the subject. Bar-Pornt. 
Philadelphia. 


Locat Bett Raynes (6 S. ii. 514; iii. 174). 
—I am not aware whether any such rhymes are to 
be found in France or elsewhere on the Continent, 
but I can give an instance of something of the 
same sort in the Norman-French dialect of 
Guernsey. When the wind is blowing strongly 
from the south-west, and the inhabitants of the 
north-eastern parts of the parish of St. Michel- 
du-Valle hear distinctly the bells of their church, 
they predict that a plentiful supply of sea-weed 
will be thrown on shore, and they say that the 
bells announce it in these words: “ Des tangons 
—& plleintai.” Tang and tangle are, I believe, 
local names on many parts of the British coasts 
for the sea-weed called in Guernsey “ tangon.” 

E. McC—, 

Guernsey. 

At Tolpuddle Church, Dorset, there were (some 
years ago) only three bells, which were supposed 
to ring, “ My turf’s out, my turf’s done.” Turf 
being the principal fuel of the peasants, when 
their firing was done they repaired to the belfry 
to keep themselves warm by ringing. C. E. K. 

Readers of Tom Brown at Oxford will recollect 
how that at Englebourn (see chap. xlvii.) the 
church bells sounded forth “ One more poor man 
undone.” Pp, J. F. GantIiyoy. 
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“Tne coop o.p cause” (6% §, ii, 306, 437, 


478; iii, 237, 317).—I have long had in my 
memory the “verse of a ballad” quoted by Mr. 
Pickrorp, and certainly less than “forty years 
ago” possessed, or read, the entire ballad, but 
now, unhappily, can recall only the verse already 
quoted. Will any reader of “N. & Q.” favour 
me with a copy of the ballad, or state where it can 


be found ? GEORGE 
Cambridge, near Boston, U.S. 


“Was” usep ror “ Were” 
—This collocation is probably due, as 
gests, to the social degradat 
When “thou wast” had ceased to be Pp lite and 
proper and “ ye were” had disappeared, the 
you was adopted as a singular, and the singular 
was grew on to it by way of showing that the you 
was not plural. This, at least, is my own feeble, 
and possibly futile, theory Anyhow, the 
is good eighteenth century English, and may be 
found in the writings not only of William Law 
but of many other educated people, including that 
extremely fastidious personage, Horace Walpole 
I should not be surprised if it were shown to exist 
in early eee century authors too, such as 
Walter Scott; and, thank « odness, it survives 
in full vigour amcng the Encglis 
They still say, “ What was you 
a just confidenc 
them so to do. A. J. M. 


I was lately in the 
Scotch ladies of 
monly use, the word “ was” for “ were” 
connexion with the pronoun you, 
ladies was from the west 
east of Scotland ; and I infer that, in common with 
many other old fashions, this 
society lingered longer in the 
The father of one of them, my grandfath« r, Was in 
the habit, s lately as 1842, of mark ng the 
German Umlaut over the letter u in his corre- 
spondence. w=. Ga ZZ 


JuLtian Harvey. 


(6 S. iii, 287). 


h who do not write. 
a-doing of?” with 


company of two elderly 
education, who used, and com- 
when in 
One of these 
and the other from the 


custom of good 
north than here. 


* Fortuiot” or “ Fortor” 289 
Conf. Cowel’s Interprete r under Forlet land. 


R. S. Cuarnock. 


6% S, iii 


Junior Garrick. 


“Dotcn Covrace” (6 §. iii. 289).—This is 
an ironical expression, dating its origin as far back 
a8 1745, and conveys a sneering allusion to the 
conduct of the Dutch at the battle of Fontenoy. 
At the commencement of the engagement the 
onslaught of the English allied 
victory, but the Dutch 
ignominious flight 


army promised 
betook themselves to an 
Wituiam Pratt. 


Apptesy Faminy (6 S. iii, 429). 
refer Mr. AppLeny and others in search of genea- 
logical data to Dr. Marshall's Genealo gist’s Guide 
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plural | 


| who founded the Lancasterian (not Lancastrian 


He died Sept. 22, 1875. 
}him in 


| pp. 875-6. 
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on of the word thou. | 
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e that their native tongue entitles | f 








—I would | 


published by Bell & Sons, York Street, Covent 
Garden, in August, 1879. Asa subscriber to the 
work I can safely say that the time which this 
single volume “ already saved me might almost 
be computed by days instead of hours. 
J. Pact Ryvanps. 
James Av Joun (6S. ini. 


ustus Sr. $29).— 


Men of the Time, ninth edition, 1875, 
FrepDEric Bose, 


15, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster 


AND Mr. LANcASTER 
system and Lancaster’s were not 
Bell was a D.D. and Joseph Lancaster, 


ie. Bett 
417) Bell’s 
identical. 


G6 §. iii. 306, 


system, was a Quaker. Lancastrian would indicate 
xion with the county, which might lead to 
mistakes. a We 


Autnors oF Quotations Wanytep (6 §. i, 


176 
“ But still my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds,” Xe. 
J. G. Whittier, The Et il Goodness. 
>= Ba Ae 
(6 §. iii, 89). 
* Scorn no one—not even the vilest !"’ Kc. 
These are the opening lines of a poem, by 8S. W. Par- 
tridge, entitled ‘‘Scorn not the Vilest,” which will be 
found in Chambers’s Adint h Jo al, July 4, 1846. 
I shall be happy to send a copy to your correspondent. 
: MULLIN. 
6S. iii, 4 


“For the bee whose drowsy 7 hes nming 
See a poem, published in the New Quarterly Seat 
April, 1879, entitled * Through the Ages.” 
E, Gamprer Howe. 
‘ Fairer seems the ancient city,” &c. 
Longfellow’s Vu berg, 





(6 S. iii, 409, 438). 


“ The king may forget,” &c 

Este’s quotation from Burns, as the original of this 
passage, is not quite accurate. In the first line “ mither” 
and * bairn ” should be mother and /, and in the fourth 
line “all” should be a’ The second correction is im- 
portant, since a reference to the poem shows that Burns 
did not intend the first and third lines to rhyme with 
each other, and therefore purposely used “ child 
of “ bairn” in this stanza, on account of 





’ instead 
** Glencairn 


following. It willalso be observed that he uses the Low- 
land Scutch forms but sparingly thro — ut the ep iece 
. JERRAM. 
Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles. 
Gairdner. (Camden Society ) 
ster of the Visitors of the Uniti 

1658. Edited by Montagu 

Professor of 

(Same Society.) 
We lately drew attention to the annual meeting of the 
Camden Society, and took occasion to commend its 


Edited by James 





ersity of Oxford, 1647- 
jurrows, M.A., Chichele 
Modern History in the University. 








There is a memoir of 
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work to the support of our readers. It is no small philosophy, and rejects this theory of its development as 
service to have rendered to the cause of historical studies | improbable. He derives it rather from euch natural 
in this country that this now, we may say, venerable | sources as the religion, moral life, social and political 
publishing society should have gone on year by year | conditions of Greece. and the early cosmologies of 
placing in the hands of the student materials hitherto | Hesiod and others. He divides Greek philosophy into 
inedited, or, at least, imperfectly edited—thus, as it were, | three periods, the second of which begins with Socrates 
bringing history to our own doors, and _——— 4g us to | an lends with Aristotle. Though it may be true that 
its study. The two latest issues of the Camden Society history recognizes no such divisions, the student is always 
appeal to somewhat different classes of readers, Mr. | grateful for such resting-places, artificial though they 
Gairdner gathers together for us what may be called | often are, for the assistance which 0s fp to memory. 
ecta membra of fifteenth century history, relics of | Pre-Socratic philosophy commences with Thales and 

J sh n Stowe, and q aint touches of contemporary light | falls into four schools, the Ionian, the Pythagorean, the 
on the days when “ great frays” between the City of | Eleatic, and the Sophistic W ith the theories of each of 
a ndon and the “ men of court’ were so numerous that | these schools the professor has dealt in a masterly manner 
any remain unrecorded. The fifteenth century is a in the two volumes now before us. The four schools 

| 








very important “7 interesting period in the history of have the common element that their philosophy was a 
Western Euro; Standing, as it does, between the | philosophy of nature, for though the Sophistic school 
dying world of "the middle ages—all un iconscious how | renounced the physical explanation of nature, they never 
mortally that world was stricken—and the world of the | had anything higher than nature to work upon. Some 
New Learning, the modern world to which we belong, | writers have assigned to each of these schools a distinct 
it is not too much to say that he who brings us any l sc ype of inquiry, while the Sophists, by breaking down 
additional fragment of information concerning its his- | the exclusive science, prepared the way for more com- 
tory deserves well of the Republic of Letters. The prehensive treatment. Dr. Zeller prefers to treat the 
Chichele Professor of Modern History has done an lonians, Pythagoreans, and Eleatics as closely united 
excellent work, alike in his carefully tated tran- | not only in point of time, but in scientific character. He 

} 

| 






script of the Register of the Puritan Visitation, and in | shows that they each directed inquiry into the explana- 
the historical essay which he has prefixed to it. Those | tion of nature, and searched for the substantial ground of 
who know anything of the Oxford of the present day | things. The Ionians sought thie substance in corporeal 
will know how long and how unweariedly Prof. Burrows | matter, the Pythagoreans in number, the Eleatics in 
has laboured in the field of seventeenth century history, | being as such. In other words, the Ionians regarded 
both in Church and State. Studying to make us under- | nature sensuously, the Pythegoreans mathematically, 
stand the times and the men with whom he has to bring | and the Eleatics metaphysically. The standpoint of the 
us in contact, the editor of the Register warns us to think | three schools, in fact, illustrates the age from the 
for ourselves, to keep ourselves from being persuaded by | concrete to the abstract, since number only a middle 
partisan accounts on either side, and himself holds the |} term. In the course of these two volumes Dr. Zeller 
balance right honestly between Churchman and Pres- | has to treat of some of the subtlest questions which have 
byterian, Conformist and Nonconformist. The times | perplexed the human intellect, and the work is one of 
when a Vice-Chancellor of the University might have | the greatest interest 1 ition appears to be 
to appear, like Owen, as a member of the “Church | admirably done; it is idion clear, and, in the 
Militant,” with sword and pistol instead of cap and | highest sense of the word, faithful. 
gown, are happily gone, it may well be hoped, never to 

return. But the times when Latin was still the daily | Of the Jmnitat of Christ. 
language of official life are also gone; and gone, too, we 








Thomas & Kempis 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 





suspect, is that intimate knowledge of Greek which Tue treatise De Jinit e Christi, if the popularity of 
enabled Conant frequently to dispute in it. Other | books may be inferred from the extent and ¢ ontinuance 
branches of learning have come to the front, other | of their circulation. is incomparably the most popular of 
manners and customs have succeeded to those of the | uninspired writings, That the book was written either 
days of Owen and Reynolds, “incomparable” Dr. Fell, | in the fourteenth century or at the commencement of 


and loyal Sir Leoline Jenkins. Yet is the continuity of | the fifte 
the life of our ancient universities unbroken, both in 
itself and as a part of the life of the nation. TI 


nth is an undoubted fact, and internal evidence 
in| seems to prove that its suthor was a monk. Beyond 
e his- | this the origin of the work is shrouded in mystery. The 


tory of that life, at so critical a time as that during | principal claimants to the honour of its authors! ip 
which it is here told for us by Prof. Burrows, is well three: Thomas Hammerchen, or Malleolus, a canon of 


worthy of the most careful study. We wish long life to Mont St. Agnes, 


ewe in the neighbourhood of Kempen and 
the Camden Society and many more euch valuable pub 














1 ] diocese of Cologne ; John Gerson, the ‘‘ very Christian 
lications. doctor,”” Chancellor of the University of Paris, and the 
moving spirit of the reforming movement at the Councils 

Pre socrat Philosophy. By Dr. E. Zeller. Translated | of Pisa and of r nstance; and J ~ com, al b . of 
by 8. F. Alleyne. 2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) the monastery of St Steph 1 at Verceil. It has been 
Miss ALLEYNE has done most useful work in giving to | doubted whether this last person ever existed, though 
the English public this translation of Zeller’s /’re- | his name occurs in the Benedictine menology, and some 
Socratic Philosophy. At the same time, re tl 2d that he was created to meet the chrono 
this part of the professor's Philosoph lificulty which stood in the way of Chancellor 
which contains the general introduction The claims of these can lidates were disputed 
subject, should have been issued subsequent] uch vehemence that in the seventeenth century 
dealing with later peri rk will fully confirm | the Prevét of Paris considered th diet ission dangerous 
the high reputation wl lier has already earned | to the peace of that excitable city, and forbade the 
for perseverar dilig earch, and width of | further shedding of ink in the cause of either claimant. 
treatment, He touche ct with the firm hand | A council, at which Mabillon was present, confirmed the 
of a master, and evolves order out of the chaos ¢ f early | claim of Gerson to the authorship of the treatise; a 
losophy with admirable clearness and critical power. | second assembly, over which Du ( 4 rarded 
He begins by discussing the Oriental origin of Greek | his title with suspicion; and final oth parties were 
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glad to repose in the oracular dictum of St. Francis de | a biographical memoir of the late Lord Beaconsfield 
Sales that the true author was to be found in Him by | (Warne & Co.). 

whose inspiration the Scriptures themselves were written. 

The earliest English translation was made by Master Messrs. Lonemans & Co. are issuing monthly, to be 
Wyllyam Atkinson, and was printed by Wynkyn de |, mpleted in twelve volumes, a popular edition of Mr, 
Worde. The most popular translation, however, has | proude's History of England. The same firm also 
hitherto been that of Stanhope, which has passed | announce as in the press The Full of the Monarchy of 
through many editions, Stanhope admitted in his pre- | 4/5 / by S. R. Gardiner, Honorary Student of Christ 
face that he had altered, and expanded, and omitted | Church and Professor of Modern History at King’s 
portions of the original. The present translation seems College, London, vols, i. and ii., 1637-1642. ~ = 

to us superior to that of Stanhope in fidelity and terse- _ . . , 
ness, and not inferior in simplicity and devotional feeling. 
The book, which is a masterpiece of the printer's art, is 
enriched with a beautiful frontispiece designed by the 
Slade Professor at Oxford, Mr. W. B. Richmond, Patices ta Correspondents. 


Thomas Carlyle: the Man and his Books. By W. Howie R. R.—* The etymology of Beaconsfield seems obvious 
Wylie. (Marshall Japp & Co.) enough, and its elevated position supports the ord nary 
The Bibliography of Carlyle, (Elliot Stock.) derivation. But such instances as ‘ be dgwater (Bargh 
Ir is the misfortune of Carlyle that in the Reminiscences, | Walter) and ‘Beachy Head’ (Beauchef), which might 
and in not a few of the critical papers which have | be multiplied indefinitely, prove that the obvious is not 
appeared since his death, the veil has been somewhat | always the true in local etym: logy. It is more probable 
rudely lifted from his personal life. We have been | that ‘ Beaconsfield’ has no connexion with the site of a 
admitted to his privacy without warning, and the result | beacon, but, going much further back, like Oakfield, 
has been unfortunate both for the visitor and the | Ashfield, &c., indicates a clearing in the dense beech 
visited, Few can bear a strong light upon their “ wild | woods (Jécenfeld) which once covered the whole Chiltern 
unhallowed times,” and Carlyle, outspoken and earnest | range. The ordinary pronunciation of the name. as well 
to a fault, has suff red accordingly. Had it not been | a3 its old spelling, corresponds with this. No native ever 
for this, we should probably have been fully contented | speaks of Bedkonsfield; in their mouths it is always 
with some such bright external study as Mr. Wylie | Peckonsfield. This, too, is the earlier form of the name. 
gives us in this excellent little book. He is not, it is | The @ isa modern introduction. The title of the original 
true, a blind partisan, but he is a just and generous ion of Waller's poems, published during his exi ile i in 
biographer, fully realizing the largeness of his subject, j s ‘ Poems, &c., by Mr. Edmund Waller, of Beckons- 
and not unnecessarily preoccupied with petty details. | feld, Esq., Still earlier it appears as Becans ‘eld. — 
His conception of Carlyle’s character is one which we turday Review, May 21, 1881. 
have no difficulty in accepting, and it is pr I ab e that Vartovs Corrrspoxpents.—The title of Duke of 
his general estimate of the relative value of Carlyle’s works Albany was, says the Times, first conferred on the second 
will not be very dissimilar to that which will ultimately | guryiying con of Robert II * and brother of R bert IIL, 
revail. Mr. Wylie’s style is pleasant and fluent, and if in the year 1398, when he was Regent of Scotland. The 
as we have be en cre dibly infort e I—his b ok was s writte N, | second Duke of Albany wasexecuted at Stirling. It was 
printed, and published in the short space of three weeks, | next conferred upen the second son of James II. of 
it is one of the most markedly suce: ssful ¢ de for Scotland. Darnley received the title shortly before he 
we have ever met with. As regards Mr. Shepherd's | married Queen Mary; and yd this it was held by the 
Bibliography, it ia sufficient to say that it is a worthy | second sons of James I. and Charles 1 in turn. The last 
companion to the volumes on Dickens, Thackeray, | prince who bore the title was F rederick, second son of 
Ruskin, and Tennyson which we already owe to his George III. 
indefatigable pen. These books are indispensable tothe| . ~ P : ; 
modern student, and should save an infinity of tedious T. N. (“Stowting, Kent,” ante, p. 303).—A_ corre- 
research. ; ondent informs us that the Rev. Frederick Wrench is 
now Vicar of Newington, near Hyth », and that an 
Ancient Wood and ] Work 3 ‘ambridge. By W.B. | application to him might possil lt in an answer to 
Redfarn. The Letter-press written with the assistance | your query. 
of the Rev. D. J. Stewart, af A. |} Mrs, i. It is quite certain that it was the novelist’s 
Clark, M.A. Cambridge, : iding combine salie nt traits ol haracter of different 
WE have received the first part of this pu persons in each one of hi aracters, so that 


i i 
t wo mld be impossible actually identify any one of 
| : . 





ymntains excellent anastatic drawings from wi ; 
Queen's College ar ise St. Andrews Street these latter 
fuller notice is deferr ill th sue is completed, on on — 
Redfarn is, we understand, preparing sketches and de UB = 7 e standard slish yard and other 
scriptions of the antique gold and silver vessels in the | ™e®sure » ve nin many | 
University and town of Cambridge. We antic 
these two works a boon little, if at all, inferi 
which he nes given us in his admirable pictures 
Cambrid 

Mr. Murray has issued a special edition of Smilk 

f George § censon, m view of the 
the engineer's birth, which will be celebrat Editor of *‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
9th inst.—Mr. John Henry Parker’s Zatre t é usiness Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Study of Gothic Architect Parker & Co.) is a standa Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
work on the subject with which it deals: it has jus We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
reached a sixth edition ; twelve plates of fresh ex munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
have been added.—Mr. Edward Walford has compil iled to this rule we can make no exception, 


cente yof| Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
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